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From Publisher—To You 


WE print in this issue the reports from 
Houston by our special correspondents, 
Mr. Merritt and Mr. Pringle, and on 
another page our ideas on Governor 
Smith as the Democratic nominee. 


To our mind, the Convention itself was 
productive of at least two excellent illus- 
trations of, first, How to Do It, and, sec- 
ond, How Not to Do It. We refer to 
Claude Bowers’s keynote tirade and 
Franklin Roosevelt’s speech placing 
Governor Smith in nomination. 


Ir any one thing, in our estimation, 
could hurt the Democrats’ chances of 
election, it would be Mr, Bowers’s so- 
called denunciation—with its clumsy at- 
tempts to drag in Hamilton and Jefferson 
at every opportunity. Granting the 
fundamental truth in many of his state- 
ments, we still wish Mr. Bowers had for- 
gotten his book before he attempted to 
make the Democratic keynote his epi- 
logue, 


WEN we finished reading it, we were 
reminded of a deathless poem which a 
bucolic friend of ours once wrote com- 
memorating other events. After banging 
the customary cymbals and drums, he 
wrote: 

Fling out the banner far, 

But not too far, b’Gee, 

For if you flung it out too far, 

Where would the banner be? 


That’s the way Mr. 
struck us. 


Bowers’s effort 


Nor so with Mr. Roosevelt. Friend 
and foe alike, we think, will agree that 
few finer tributes have ever been paid 
any public man than the former Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s sincere and moving 
characterization of New York’s Gover- 
nor. A man who can command support 
of this character, be he Republican or 
Democrat, is fortunate in his friends and 
deserves well of his countrymen. 


LF Mr. Roosevelt's picture of the Dem- 
ocratic nominee is not an idealization, 
the country cannot lose, no matter which 
party wins, 
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The World This Week 


Smith Speaks Out 

ELSEWHERE in this issue, Henry F, Prin- 
gle quotes substantially Governor Smith’s 
declaration for “fundamental changes in 
the present provisions for National pro- 
hibition.” It seems to have caused quite 
a commotion, but the entire effect will 
not be observable before November. 

In the meantime he has given the wets 
a spokesman, the drys an avowed villain, 
and the whole country the promise of an 
out-in-the-open discussion of a hitherto 
sacrosanct subject. 

Dry leaders, watching at Houston, 
were incensed at what they regarded as 
Smith’s apostasy. The prohibition plank 
in the Democratic platform had been 
beveled and trimmed, and had received 
the approval of Bishop Cannon, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, ar- 
dent defender of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Then came the bad news from 
Albany. 

Deeply regretting “that the pro-liquor 
wing of the party, led by Tammany 
Hall, has disregarded all warnings and 
has challenged, indeed defied, the dry 
Democracy of the South,” the Bishop 
and associates called upon dry Demo- 
crats of the South to meet in Asheville, 
North Carolina, July 18, and organize 
for the election of dry Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and State officials and simul- 
taneously for the defeat of “the wet, 
Tammany candidate for President.” 

One of the first dry Democrats to 
comment on this call for a bolt was 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Daniels said he would 
not take part in any such rump session, 
except as a reporter for his paper. 

“TI can’t change the dry, and I can’t 
change my Democracy, even though 
Governor Smith’s statement makes it 
somewhat difficult for a dry Democrat to 


accept his assumption of leadership for 
modification of the Prohibition Law,” he 
said. 

“Those people that think Congress has 
the power to change the content and per- 
mit the sale of anything that has a kick 
in it have never read the Supreme Court 
decision, The only way in which an ap- 
preciable change can be made to give 
more alcoholic content is to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

“That will be done when the Amend- 
ment against human slavery is repealed. 

“Therefore, I shall support the Demo- 
cratic ticket, confident that no opinion of 
Smith or Hoover, one or both of them, 
can secure the repeal of what Wilson 
called ‘a great salutary reform.’ ” 

Wets and friends of the Governor re- 
garded his action as both shrewd and 
brave; shrewd in its reference to temper- 
ance and the saloon, brave in its stand 
on a controversy that has torn his party. 


Mr. Hoover’s Plans 


WHATEVER Governor Smith may do as 
a campaigner, Mr. Hoover, it has been 
announced, does not expect to make 
stump speeches. After his speech of ac- 
ceptance, which will be delivered at his 
home beside Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hoover will make about a 
half a dozen speeches of importance. 
Whatever he has to say directly to the 
voters besides these speeches he will say 
over the radio. His opponents, antici- 
pating this method of campaigning on 
his part, have already called him a 
shadow candidate, visible only on the 
moving-picture screen and audible only 
through the microphone. This method 
of campaigning, however, has certain ad- 
vantages. It should cut down traveling 
expenses and the cost of many circulars. 
It reaches individuals directly without 


effort on their part. And it puts on an 
equality with a man who has nothing but 
bombast a man who has something to 
say. Mr. Hoover, who lacks all of the 
gifts of the orator, thus finds a very 
practical aid in science. 

Though he has a great appetite for 
work, Mr. Hoover cannot be expected to 
add to the labors of the Secretary of 
Commerce those of a Presidential candi- 
date. The date of his resignation from 
his Cabinet post—probably about the 
middle of July—has not been officially 
announced up to the time of this writing. 
On his trip West, which may begin be- 
fore the date of this issue, Mr. Hoover 
is expected to pay a visit to the President 
at his summer home in Wisconsin, and 
will go to California by way of Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Ogden, Reno, Sacramento, 
Oakland, and San Francisco. 

Meantime Mr. Hoover has been in 
consultation with various Republicans. 
Among them has been Governor Ham- 
mill, of Iowa, one of the organizers of 
that “Corn Belt Committee” that was 
the center of propaganda for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill. Iowa, Governor 
Hammill is reported to have told Mr. 
Hoover, will give the usual support to 
the Republican ticket. 


Legitimate Fears 


THE election of a wet President would be 
both a real and an apparent threat to 
prohibition; and, as usual, none are more 
keenly aware of that fact than the able 
lobbyists of such organizations as the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals. . 

Mr. Clarence True Wilson and Mr. 
Deets Pickett of the Methodist Board 
have just pointed out in their weekly 
clip-sheet where the danger lies. It is 
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Amelia Earhart and her fellow-flyers being escorted through the crowd that 
greeted them on their arrival at Southampton, England 


not so mich the executive as the ap- 
pointive power of the President that they 
fear; specifically, his power to change 
the personnel of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and thereby, it might 
be, obtain a line of decisions that would 
nullify previous interpretations of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. 

“As the organized friends of the liquor 
interests indicate,” says the Methodist 
clip-sheet, “‘a wet President could ap- 
point to the next vacancies on the Su- 
preme Court jurists who could undo the 
strong support given to the Eighteenth 
Amendment by the -Court in the past 
eight years. Whether prohibition will 
stay depends in large measure on the 
‘interpretation of the courts. 

“Tt is almost literally true to say that 
every wet. argument. against prohibition 
has been answered by the Supreme 
Court, as constituted at present, in its 
decisions; and if the public were not so 
ignorant of this the wet propaganda 
would not get so far. Many decisions 
have been by a vote of five to four, a 
very narrow margin. ; 

“Justices of this Court have been ap- 
pointed for life, and many retire at the 
age of seventy. It is to be expected there 
will be vacaricies on that high bench in 
the next Administration. 

“That is one reason why the wets de- 
sire to elect the next President; they 
want a man whose views are all against 
prohibition, who favors liquor.” 

This same. idea, it appears from the 
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clip-sheet, has occurred to officers of the 
Association Against Prohibition. 


In the Bible Belt 


Two newspaper correspondents attend- 
ing the Democratic Convention were 
anxious to look up the reference of 
Claude Bowers, the keynote orator, to 
the children of Israel. So they searched 
for the Gideon Bible in their room at the 


‘Hotel Rice, and found that there was 


none. 
“We want a Bible,” one telephoned 


down to the clerk at the desk. But after- 


several minutes had passed there was no 
Bible forthcoming, and so they called 
again. This time a puzzled bell-boy 
appeared. 

“A Bible?” he asked in amazement. 

“Yes,” said the correspondent, ‘we 
want to look up a reference.” Still puz- 
zled, the bell-boy disappeared, and 
finally dug up a rather ancient Testa- 
ment. We offer the story for what it is 
worth; a bit of local color from the Bible 
Belt. 


Lady Wets 


FEMININE crusaders for a_bone-dry 
plank in the Democratic platform were 
not the only ladies at Houston whose 
chief interest was prohibition. While the 
temperance workers were holding prayer- 
meetings and denouncing Governor 
Smith their opponents were issuing state- 
ments or attending sessions of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Among the organizations represented 


was the National Woman’s Committee 
for the Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. A group of Missouri women de- 
clared, through Mrs. Emilie M. Sweeney, 
of St. Louis, their chairman, that the 
Volstead Act “has proven a failure, in- 
duced many to drink to excess, and has 
increased crime and lawlessness.” 

It is interesting to recall that several 
of the woman leaders at Kansas City 
were also dubious about the efficacy of 
prohibition. Miss Sarah Schuyler But- 
ler, daughter of the President of Colum- 
bia University, for example, has ex- 
pressed her opposition and Mrs, Charles 
H. Sabin, National Committeewoman 
from New York, was the author of a re- 
cent article in The Outlook in which she 
told of changing her mind on prohibition. 
Both were among the influential women 
leaders at the Republican Convention. 


Young Dan Moody, of Texas 


RED-HEADED and youthful, Governor 
Dan Moody, of Texas, was one of the 
personages at the Democratic Conven- 
tion who aroused great interest. His 
appearance on the floor or on the plat- 
form inevitably brought applause, for he 
is, probably more than any other Texan, 
Nationally known. As Attorney-General 
of the State he had done valiant battle 
against the Klan. Two years ago he 
vanquished “Ma” and “Jim” Ferguson, 
became Governor of the Lone Star State, 
and was a romantic and powerful figure. 
Few young men in public life have faced 
so great an opportunity. 

Visitors to the National Convention 
expected to find Houstonians as proud of 
Dan Moody as they are, for instance, of 
their $20,000,000 ship canal. And they 
were mildly surprised to find that he is 
being criticised on all sides, is accused of 


_ having become snarled up in petty fac- 


tional political fights, and is declared to 
have been found wanting both in deter- 
mination and in political good sense. He 
is undoubtedly less of a figure in Texas 
today than when he began his term as 
Governor. 

Moody’s difficulties, to sum up the 
situation without going into the local 
complexities, are due to the fact that, 
officially, Texas had to be hostile toward 
Smith. Actually, of course, many mem- 
bers of the delegation were exceedingly 
friendly to him. Moody, expected to 
bring harmony to the delegation, aroused 
its wrath by openly attacking Smith. 
Not content with this, he became the 
champion of the bone-drys. 

His réles were, naturally enough, 
thankless ones. But he seems to have 
made them worse by inability to make 
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up his mind regarding his final position. 
It is now being said of Moody, in Texas, 
that he changes his opinions too fre- 
quently, that he misleads his friends, that 
he is not a leader. 


Born an Indian, Baptized a Catholic 


Suspicious Ku Kluxers may see the 
hand of Rome not only ins the Demo- 
cratic but in the Republican ticket. It 
now turns out that Charles Curtis, Vice- 
Presidential candidate on the Republican 
ticket, was baptized by a Jesuit. It was 
when he was an infant that he was taken 
to the Immaculate Conception Catholic 
Church at St. Mary’s, Kansas. His 
mother had attended St. Mary’s Con- 
vent. Her mother was the daughter of 
an Indian chieftain and granddaughter 
of Pawhuska, chief of the Osage tribe. 
When he was three years old, his mother 
having died, the boy was taken by his 
grandmother, then the wife of a French- 
Canadian trapper. Mr. Hoover’s team- 
mate is thus of Indian ancestry and 
partly of Indian training, and is still a 
member of the Kaw tribe. Though bap- 
tized as a Catholic, he is now a member 
of the Methodist Church. It was only 
a few years ago that Mr. Curtis himself 
learned of his Catholic baptism. 


Fertilizer from Air and Water 


SYNTHETIC nitrogen, according to the 
noted scientist Dr. F. G. Cottrell, who is 
in charge of fertilizer and fixed-nitrogen 
research for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is at last reaching a 
stage where it is able to dominate the 
famous Chile fertilizer of the desert, set- 
ting the market price of the product. 

Air is the source of synthetic nitrogen, 
for air contains a major portion of nitro- 
gen. Germany, it will be recalled, ob- 
tained her war explosives synthetically, 
thus rendering herself independent of the 
previously imported supply. The first 
method employed in the fixation of nitro- 
gen (changing it from a gaseous to a 
more tangible, solid form easily available 
to plants) was operated by means of the 
electric arc, but this demanded such an 
immense amount of electric power that 
it was practicable only in Norway, where 
power is all but free. Subsequently the 
electric-arc process has mainly given 
way to the so-called “direct synthetic 
method,” in which the hydrogen (ob- 
tained from water) and the nitrogen 
(from the air) are caused to combine 
chemically by means of a third substance 
called a catalyst which remains unal- 
tered, uniting the gases to form the 
much-desired ammonia base for fertiliz- 
ers merely by its benign presence. To 
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The east-to-west flyers, Fitzmaurice, Koehl, and Huenefeld, enter the Branden- 
burger Gate, Berlin, on their return to Germany 


pry the hydrogen atoms of water away 
from the oxygen atoms still requires 
power, but the modern process is suffi- 
ciently economical to have drawn gradu- 
ally even with the Chilean production 
cost. 

The latest threat to the natural prod- 
uct now comes from coal, which also 
contains the nitrogen and hydrogen 
needed to make fertilizer. 

All three materials, Dr. Cottrell points 
out, are cheap—air, water, coal. 


Australia Borrows a 
Beneficent Pest 
WirtHout a single evil intention, Amer- 
ica sent Australia the prickly pear, which 
has already spread over 60,000,000 acres 
there, and now she is following up with 
a palliative in the form of insects that 
need no training to injure the same pest. 
When any animal or plant temporarily 
escapes from its natural enemies, the bal- 
ance of nature is upset and a prodigal 
increase quickly results. We know what 
resulted, for example, when the gypsy 
moth, the Japanese beetle, and the cot- 
tony cushion scale were introduced, free 
from enemies, into the United States; 
they ran rampant. In America the na- 
tive prickly pear has its quota of natural 
enemies holding it in check like any es- 
tablished form of life; seventy kinds of 
insects feed on it. Seven years ago Aus- 
tralia organized a Prickly Pear Board, 
and its work, starting slowly, has now 
reached a stage permitting preliminary 
publication of results thus far realized. 
We learn that Australian experts have 


been in our land for some time, finding 
out which are the most effective enemies 
of the pear pest, cultivating those insects, 
and shipping them in large consignments 
to the antipodes. There they’ are accli- 
matized and liberated, and their spread 
is rapid when freed, like the pear itself, 
from their own natural enemies. Most 
effective is the red spider, which com- 
mences the destruction, and the cochi- 
neal insect, which pushes it to a point 
where the spiny plant becomes sickly and 
ceases to thrive. As a result of this work, 
it is said that the annual million-acre 
spread of the prickly pear in Australia 
has already come to a stop, and there is 
now every expectation that the lost areas 
will be reclaimed for agricultural pur- 
poses, 

When it comes to matters involving 
science, there are no nations; science is 
already flagless. 


Sinews of War 


WHILE the Democratic army was still 
mobilizing at Houston, Republican head- 
quarters were preparing to get ammuni- 
tion for the political war that is to be 
waged during the coming summer and 
fall. Indeed, before the Democrats had 
selected their second in command, Dr. 
Hubert Work, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, announced 
that it appeared that plenty of money 
was to be available. The Republican 
Committee, he said, would not spend as 
much as in former campaigns, for, he 
added, “the two candidates we have are 
real assets, and therefore are worth more 
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than spending money.” He expects to 
run the campaign “at cost.” 

When Dr. Work made his announce- 
ment about the campaign funds, he was 
about to go to Brule, Wisconsin, to de- 
liver to President Coolidge his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of the Interior. 


Alabama Ends Convict Leasing 


ALABAMA has finally put an end to her 
convict lease system. The last of the 
convicts to work in mines and lumber 
camps have been taken over by the 
State. They will be assigned to road 
work under State supervision. The 
credit for the final abolition of the sys- 
tem of convict leasing belongs to Gover- 
nor Graves. 

Although the lash is still permissible 
under Alabama law, it may be applied 
only in such emergencies as a mutiny. 
There is no record of its use during the 
past year. Under the present adminis- 
tration of the convict system of Alabama, 
men and women are now entirely segre- 
gated and youthful offenders kept apart 
from habitual and incorrigible criminals. 
Governor Graves has also taken a strong 
stand against the abuse of executive 
clemency, a practice which brought forth 
serious criticism under the previous 
administration. 


Dry, but Not Very 

By a narrow margin (about four out of 
a hundred) the voters of North Dakota 
have rejected the proposed repeal of the 
prohibition provision in the State Con- 
stitution. 

Of the three Congressional districts in 
the State, however, two seem to have 
been carried for repeal. 

Prohibition in North Dakota ante- 
dates by about thirty years the National 
Prohibition Amendment; but there has 
always been a large element, especially in 
the towns and among voters of Scandina- 
vian or German origin, opposed to the 
bone-dry policy. 

In the same election the Senatorial 
candidate of the Non-Partisan League, 
once all-powerful in the State, won the 
Republican nomination, but its guberna- 
torial candidate was defeated. 


Poincare Wins Again 

THE scheme to fix the value of the 
French franc at 65.5 milligrammes of 
gold—a little less than four cents—se- 
cured overwhelming support in both 
chambers of Parliament and has become 
a law signed by the President. Thus 
Premier Poincaré has won the crucial 
political battle of his continuation in 
power at the last French elections. And 
he has followed it up by obtaining two 
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votes of confidence of 460 to 120 and 
455 to 126. 

This result is expected to give the 
present Government at least half a year 
of comparative political peace in which 
to work out its financial program. That 
so strong a Ministry can be sure of only 
so brief a period of security emphasizes 
the immense contrast between the Euro- 
pean system, under which a hostile Par- 
liament can upset-a Government at any 
time, and the American system, under 
which—whatever the mood of Congress 
—the Executive and his Cabinet have at 
least four sure years in which to show 
what they can do. 


A Common Language for Motorists 


TraFFIc signals for automobiles are now 
a veritable Babel. What they mean in 
one city or county may be quite different 
in another. Any one who drives an au- 
tomobile beyond the limits of his own 
home town is likely to encounter signals 
which are virtually a foreign language. 
Does a red light ahead of you mean that 
you can take a right turn? There is no 
way of knowing unless you know the 
local automobile language. 

Massachusetts, we learn from an edi- 
torial in the New York “Herald Trib- 
une,” has adopted a motorists’ signal 
language which is now State-wide. The 
lights in one Massachusetts town or city 
have now exactly the same meaning to 
the drivers of automobiles as the lights 
in every other town or city of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Other States can as easily as Massa- 
chusetts put an end to this confusion, not 
of tongues, but of signs. And while they 
are about it they might as well all adopt 
the same sign language. 


A Healthy Treasury 


Over nine-tenths of a billion dollars” 


went during the last fiscal year to the 
reduction of the National debt. When 
the year began, the gross debt of the 
United States was $18,511,000,000. 
When the year ended on June 30, the 
debt was $17,604,000,000. 

Such a reduction means, of course, a 
reduction in interest, and to that extent a 
reduction in the cost of government. In 
addition, interest was reduced by lower- 
ing the rate. At the close of the fiscal 
year of 1921 that rate was 3.96 per 
cent and the total interest payments 
amounted to $787,000,000. At the close 
of the fiscal year of 1928 the rate was 
3.87 per cent and the total interest pay- 
ments were $732,000,000. During this 
fiscal year the Treasury retired and re- 
funded the Second Liberty Loan Bonds 
to an amount of over a billion dollars, 


leaving by June 3 only $33,000,000 of 
these bonds to be retired; and by June 
30 this year had reduced the Third Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds outstanding by nearly 
a billion dollars. 


The surplus at the end of this fiscal 


year is $398,000,000. Last October the 
Treasury estimate of what the surplus 
would be was $405,000,000. The actual 
surplus was therefore within 1.75 per 
cent of the estimate. The receipts 
through taxes even more closely approxi- 
mated the estimate of those receipts. 
These receipts were only 1.2 per cent 
less than the estimate. The collections 
of the income taxes exceeded the esti- 
mates by less than a half of one per cent. 


Ambulance Chasers 


SHYSTER lawyers who follow up acci- 
dents to get a large share of any conse- 
quent payment for damages have been 
under fire by members of the New York 
bar. In most, if not all, cases the lawyer 
charges a contingent fee. That is, he 
takes a certain percentage of what is 
awarded to his “client” as his own emol- 
ument. 

As the result of a petition to the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court there has been an inves- 
tigation into the practices of these “am- 
bulance chasers” under Supreme Court 
Justice Wasservogel. Three eminent 
New York lawyers appeared before him 
recently and gave their views as to reme- 
dies for the evil. Other lawyers will give 
their testimony and views later. The 
first three were William D. Guthrie, for- 
mer President of the Bar Association; 
Henry W. Taft, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Lawyers Associations of 
Bronx and New York Counties; and 
Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attor- 
ney. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Guthrie were in ac- 
cord in their views on remedial methods. 
Among the suggestions made was a 
change in the method of determining fees 
in negligence cases. Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Guthrie agreed that that ought to be un- 
der examination of the court although 
not fixed by the court. Already, the 
testimony shows, the investigation itself 
has reduced the number of negligence 
cases. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Taft agreed 
that perjury should be made a misde- 
meanor, so that it could be handled with- 
out reference to juries, which often throw 
out perjury cases. 

These two also agreed that, in the 
words of Mr. Guthrie, “a way should be 
found to weed from the profession men 
now in it who never should have been 
admitted, as well as keep from it many of 
the undesirables who each year present 
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GOLD CUP DAY AT ASCOT, ENGLAND 
The parade of horses prior to the Gold Cup Race 


themselves for admission.” There are a 
good many lawyers turned out in New 
York who are inadequately trained. In- 
deed, the College of the City of New 
York has discovered that some of its law 
diplomas have been forged and sold. In 
consequence, there have been three in- 
dictments for forgery. Mr. Tuttle dis- 
agreed with Mr. Taft and Mr. Guthrie 
concerning perjury, but added that there 
ought to be a distinction made between 
false swearing in court and other false 
affirmations, He said the Government 
“cheapens the crime of false swearing 
when they require you to swear to every- 
thing whether it be a license or what- 
not.” He also protested against requir- 
ing college preparation for the study of 
the profession of the law, saying that 
such a requirement would be undemo- 
cratic. Instead, he would submit candi- 
dates for admission to the bar to a period 
of probation. 


Colonel Stewart Again 


COLONEL Ropert W. STEWART, Chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, is in trouble again. Soon after 
being declared not guilty on the charge 
of contempt of the Senate, he has been 
indicted again on a charge of perjury. 
The present charge is based upon the 
fact that he stated that he had no knowl- 
edge that would lead him to believe that 
any organization or individual had re- 
ceived any part of the profits of the Con- 
tinental Trading Company. He later 
told the Senate Committee that he had 
received over three-quarters of a million 
from the Continental Trading Company, 
which he had turned over to a trust fund 
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for the benefit of his stockholders. Colo- 
nel Stewart’s attorney called the present 
charges “a vindictive attempt” to over- 
come the fact of his last acquittal. 

Meanwhile John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
has announced that the Rockefeller in- 
terests have not disposed of their hold- 
ings in the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, and that he is still decidedly 
opposed to Colonel Stewart’s retention 
of the Chairmanship of the Board of 
Directors of that concern. The Rocke- 
feller interests and philanthropies control 
about fifteen per cent of the stock of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Mr. 
Rockefeller states that he has had no re- 
ply to his letters to Colonel Stewart call- 
ing for his resignation. 


An Expert 

OrFIcers at Police Headquarters in New 
York City and at two police stations 
were told by telephone that a dangerous 
gang of bandits were holding a meeting 
in Fifty-first Street. Forty or fifty po- 
licemen dashed through the streets in 
automobiles to the rendezvous. There 
they found some inoffensive people in 
a boarding-house. When they returned 
to their quarters, they found, to their 
chagrin, that an Italian confirmation 
party in a restaurant in the district tem- 
porarily denuded of police had been held 
up and robbed. 

Perhaps remembering that in another 
hold-up the sought-for gang had steered 
the fleeing crowd so that four innocent 
taxi drivers were mistaken for thugs and 
two of them killed by police bullets, one 
of the police officers remarked: ‘“There’s 
a cop behind that somewhere. The man 


who put that over on us knows plenty 
about police methods.” 

Next appeared at one of the police sta- 
tions a taxi driver to report the theft of 
his car. After questioning, the taxi 
driver acknowledged that a band of rob- 
bers had appropriated his car to escape 
from the hold-up of a dice game. The 
police found the car, but still were mysti- 
fied. P 
Then the gang quarreled over the di- 
vision of the loot, and the story came 
out. 

When the man whom the police be- 
lieved to be the head of the gang was 
captured, he told the police that they 
couldn’t search his room without a war- 
rant. ‘How do you know so much?” he 
was asked. And he answered, “I used 
to be a cop myself.” 

Perhaps not very significant, this inci- 
dent, but a picture of modern methods of 
lawlessness, 


Church and State in England 


Ir the English people were logical, dis- 
establishment of the English Church or a 
great exodus from the English Church to 
Rome would now be on its way. But the 
English people are not logical. When 
confronted with a choice between logical 
alternatives, they have a habit of taking 
neither. The action of Parliament in 
again rejecting the revised Prayer-Book 
presents them with just such a choice. 
The struggle has been over the ques- 
tion of permitting—though only for the 
use of the sick—the reservation of the 
Sacrament. To the Protestant mind this 
partakes of the nature of idolatry. It 
raises a question of the character of the 
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English Church which once caused the 
spilling of much English blood. 

In England Church and State are in- 
tertwined. Bishops, the Lords Spiritual, 
have at least a nominal part in the gov- 
ernment of the nation. The nation 
through its Parliament exercises author- 
ity in the government of the Church. 
Every Englishman, whatever his creed 
may be, may claim his share in the 
cathedrals of the English Churca by vir- 
tue of being an Englishman. Members 
of the dissenting denominations have the 
same voice in the ultimate rule of the 
Church of England as the communicants 
of that Church have, and they are about 
equal in number. 

In order to allay the dissatisfaction of 
Anglo-Catholics, and in order to reduce 
the lawless practices in liturgy common 
in Anglo-Catholic parishes by making 
the law more nearly to conform to those 
practices, the ecclesiastical authorities 
submitted to Parliament certain modifi- 
cations in the Prayer-Book, and were 
overruled by Parliament last December. 
They have tried again, and again they 
have been overruled—this time by a 
larger majority. To the accompaniment 
of prayers on both sides in Westminster 
Abbey and, it is said, wagers in London 
clubs, Parliament refused to authorize 
the reservation of the Sacrament for any 
purpose. Dean: Inge, in the “Yale Re- 
view” for July, anticipating Parliament’s 
decision, predicts that the Church of 
England will “continue to hold together.” 


Enforcement de Luxe 
Wuat the attorney of twelve New York 
night clubs called “the most brilliantly 
executed raid ever made” took place in 
the early morning of the last Friday in 
June. Men who had become recognized 
as retired colonels, brokers, cattlemen, 
and other gentlemen of means, one of 
them supposed to be a count, another of 
them a member of the order of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, became suddenly metamor- 
phosed into prohibition enforcement 
agents and arrested proprietors and wait- 
ers. Assisting these men were women. 
The attorney for the night clubs was 
emphatic in stating that the money these 
masquerading agents spent for liquor did 
not go to his clients. The liquor, he said, 
must have been bought from outsiders. 
Habitués and_ proprietors alike 
ascribed the raid to “politics.” They 
pointed out that it came on the heels of 
the news from Houston that Governor 
Smith had been nominated. But Major 
Maurice Campbell, Prohibition Adminis- 
trator in New York, denied that there 
was any politics in it. He said that it 
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had followed months of investigation. 
The authorities seem to be in a dilemma. 
If they do not succeed in enforcing pro- 
hibition, they are faced with the argu- 
ment that prohibition conduces to law- 
breaking. If they attempt enforcement, 
they are told that their action is politi- 
cal. Dr. Doran, Prohibition Commis- 
sioner, has declared that this raid is the 
beginning of a campaign which will be 
continued, 


It’s Over 

Four hundred and sixty hours of danc- 
ing is called too much of a good thing by 
the Health Commissioner of New York 
City. The dance Marathon in Madison 
Square Garden which nine couples ac- 
tively, or rather, inactively, maintained 
for so many hours has been closed by 
Commissioner Harris as a menace to 
public life and health. The $5,000 prize 
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belonging to the winner is to be split be- 
tween the nine remaining couples. They 
will get, therefore, about 60 cents an 
hour for their labors. 

The Health Commissioner took drastic 
action because of the illness of one of the 
contestants who was forced to drop out. 
His physician reported this dancer to be 
delirious and suffering from an internal 
hemorrhage. 


Three at a Time 


THREE great ocean yacht races in almost 
simultaneous progress constitute a record 
and an indication of the tremendous in- 
crease in yachting throughout the United 
States. 

Just after the Harvard-Yale boat races 
at New London, a large fleet of cruising 
yachts set sail from that port to Ber- 
muda. While these yachts were strag- 
gling over the finishing line, four small 





schooners were starting from New York 
to race to Spain. Later a class for larger 
boats will start from the same port for 


the same destination. The smaller 
schooners are racing for a cup given in 
the name of the Queen of Spain, the 
larger yachts for one given by the King. 

At the same time on the west coast a 
mixed fleet was en route for Honolulu. 
In this fleet there was one large sloop— 
a rig which has not often been thought 
suitable for ocean racing—and this ves- 
sel, the Talayha, was the first to reach 
the islands. She was beaten by the yawl 
Terva on corrected time. 

Such races as these three are not the 
type to appeal to rocking-chair yachts- 
men. They are a wholesome indication 
that the spirit of the old clipper days is 
still alive. 


Ten Years After War 


“THE economic recovery from the World 
War is a more surprising fact than the 
World War itself, and in many ways a 
more important one.” 

Thus Professor James T. Shotwell, of 
the Carnegie Endowment for World 
Peace, sums up his researches into the 
economic effects of the war in Europe 
and this country. 

“The results of the economic survey 
which the Carnegie Endowment has been 
making in the different European coun- 
tries indicate a degree of recovery which 
shows that modern society is capable of 
standing economic destruction far be- 
yond what any one had thought possible 
in 1914 or even in 1919. Europe had 
naturally suffered enormous losses, and 
yet in spite of all the destruction of prop- 


erty the standard of living of the work- 


ing class is higher now in most European 
countries than it was in 1914. 

“This does not mean that all classes 
have been able to hold their own, but 
the working class has definitely improved 
its wage standard and conditions of liv- 
ing. This improvement is not caused by 
the war, but has happened in spite of the 
war. All of which shows that there are 
forces at work in modern industry which 
are revolutionizing the basis of living. 

“The causes for the improvement lie 
in improved business methods, in scien- 
tific management, mass production, and 
an increased technical skill. All of this 
has taken place with very little regard to 
politics and much of it in spite of the 
most reactionary and uneconomical po- 
litical programs. The question whether 
it will continue or how much it may be 
counted upon is one which any historian 
would be very slow to answer, in view of 
the mistakes which have been made in 
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Thank goodness we’ve some one else’s circus to look at for a change 


all previous guesses as to the capacity of 
European civilization, but Mr. Gilbert’s 
optimistic report of Germany’s capacity 
to pay shows that the world is still upon 
the upward course.” 

The economic argument against war, 
therefore, ceases to be valid. The irrep- 
arable loss is eight-million-odd dead sol- 
diers. 


The Arctic Swallows One More 


THe Commander of the Italian airship 
flight, General Nobile, still remains the 
only member to be rescued from the pre- 
carious ice floes. No word has been 
heard of Amundsen, and in addition an- 
other pilot searching for the lost crew of 
the Italia has disappeared. This plane 
was flown by the Russian Babuskin. 
Babuskin took off from the ice-breaker 
Malygin and for twenty minutes was in 
wireless communication with that ship, 
then his signals ended, and he has not 
been heard from since. 


Theft and Propaganda 

Arter the Leviathan landed at South- 
ampton, England, on its last trip east- 
ward last month, it was discovered that 
some registered mail in the sacks she had 
carried had been stolen. Reports had 
it that the stealing had taken - place 
aboard ship. The value of the stolen 
mail, it was said, amounted to half a 
million dollars. 


Now the Leviathan has returned, and. 


her captain and officers are indignant at 
the stories. It is not denied that mail 
was stolen; but it is emphatically denied 
that the amount stolen is known and that 
there is any evidence that the theft took 
place aboard ship. There is no means of 
knowing the amount, postal inspectors 
said, until reports come from those who 
have not received what they were look- 
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ing for. The hold in which the mail was 
kept was covered by a hatch which could 
be lifted only by a winch and was 
guarded by armed men. The sacks were 
checked off when put in and taken out. 
The theft might have taken place in 
Southampton or on the English mail 
train. Some of the seals on the sacks 
weye later discovered to be counterfeit, 
and would probably have been discov- 
ered in New York if the theft had taken 
place before the mail was put aboard. A 
Scotland Yard detective is reported to 
have said that he could not see how the 
robbery could have been committed 
aboard ship. So the mystery remains a 
mystery. 

Meantime the Leviathan’s captain, 
Commodore Cunningham, and other offi- 
cers believe that the stories published in 


England and sent out by English corre- 
spondents are part of the propaganda 
against the American merchant marine. 


Calling Cards for Immigrants 


AMERICAN feeling, by tradition and 
training, is against systems of registra- 
tion and identification. They smack of 
European police spy systems, which are 
contrary to the more care-free and inde- 
pendent ways of pioneer-bred people. So 
the new plan of the Department-of Labor 
for identification cards for immigrants 
arouses at first a sentiment of dislike. 
Further thought shows little rational 
ground for objection to it. 

The cards, to be issued by consuls at 
ports of departure and countersigned 
upon arrival, wil! show photographs of 
the bearers, their names, countries of 
origin, and dates of arrival. They are to 
be used by foreigners when seeking per- 
mits to leave the country or when ap- 
plying for naturalization, They will 
dispose of the necessity for other proof 
of legal entry into the United States. 
Also, obviously, they “will greatly sim- 
plify the work of immigration officers 
charged with the duty of investigating 
and apprehending aliens unlawfully in 
the United States liable to deportation.” 

To honest immigrants with clear rec- 
ords and no concealed purposes such 
cards offer evident advantages. Since ° 
the ruling which requires their use is not 
retroactive, those already in the country © 
are not affected. So long as the system 
is not used as an instrument of prejudice 
against foreigners, it has many reasons of 
practical efficiency to recommend it, 


Windows on the World 


By Malcolm W. Davis 


with the personality of “Al” 

Smith by proxy—through the 
visit made last year to its capitals by his 
friend, “Jimmy” Walker, Mayor of New 
York. And the press comment on his 
nomination for President by the Demo- 
cratic Party has shown cordial interest in 
him. British editors consider him a sym- 
bol of the rise of the great town popula- 
tions and their possible ascendency in 
political power over the voters scattered 
through the country. French writers 
call him an embodiment of the spirit of 
American liberalism and would interpret 
his election as a revival of that spirit in 
American life. Observers in other coun- 
tries regard him as a spokesman of the 
newer elements in the citizenship of the 


y with feels slightly acquainted 


United States—heretofore unrepresented 
in the White House. All of them evi- 
dently feel uncertain of his international 
policies, and at the same time see in him 
a leader of “the common people” as con- 
trasted with “big business,” of which 
they think Hoover a typical representa- 
tive. Of course, Irish journalists are 
jubilant and take Governor Smith’s elec- 
tion for granted; they would recognize 
the open elevation of an Irish-American 
to the peak of political influence simply 
as a public expression of a long-estab- 
lished, natural, practical fact. 


Am THE Fury of war hatreds flashed 
out afresh over the dedication of the 
Louvain University Library in Belgium, 
destroyed during the German invasion 
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and rebuilt with American gifts. Whit- 
ney Warren, the architect, planned to 
erect a balustrade for the facade bearing 
a Latin inscription: “Destroyed by Ger- 
man fury, restored by American love.” 
Mer. Ladeuze, Rector of the University, 
objected, on the ground that this would 
perpetuate undesirable sentiments in an 
institution receiving many German stu- 
dents. 

Herbert Hoover, as Chairman of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, whose 
Educational Foundation gave the larger 
share of the funds for the library, cabled 
over a month ago to the University au- 
thorities that the University owned the 
building, and urged them to settle the 
controversy in a way to “eliminate war 
bitterness.” The Vatican also was re- 
ported to approve the stand of Mgr. 
Ladeuze. Mr. Warren, however, insisted 
on his plan. 

Without informing the architect, the 
Rector ordered a substitute balustrade 
without an inscription. Opinion in Bel- 
gium divided into two camps, the major- 
ity favoring Mr: Warren. A crowd, com- 
posed mostly of students, broke through 
the police lines when the uninscribed 
balustrade was being put in place, and 
smashed the pillars to pieces. Royal 
sanction was given, however, for the ac- 
tion of Mgr. Ladeuze; and, although the 
King did not attend the dedication, 
Prince Leopold gave it official character 
by his presence. New wooden pillars 
were rushed into place and coated with 
plaster for the ceremonies on July 4— 
from which Mr. Warren absented himself 
in Paris. 

A thoroughly “human” affair that can 
leave no one happy. But the rebuilt 
library itself, long outliving the quarrel, 
will speak with sufficient eloquence for 
the spirit which prompted its erection. 


iaensmenteeh ACTIvity here and there 
around the world gains results from 
time to time that indicate the effects of 
the propaganda carried on by this one 
political organization operating consis- 
tently on international lines. 

In Sweden the Social Democrats have 
agreed to make common cause with the 
Communists in this summer’s election 
campaign for seats in the national Par- 
liament. The Social Democrats already 
hold 105 seats, and a gain of seven more 
would give them the advantage over the 
moderate parties—the Agrarians, Con- 
servatives, and Liberals. A Social Dem- 
ocratic working majority established in 
coalition with the Communists would be 
likely to have a far-reaching influence on 
national policies. 

At the opposite extreme of the world, 
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IN MEMORY OF A COMPOSER OF A PAST CENTURY 


An open-air concert of Schubert's music in front of the City Hall in Vienna 
during the celebration of the centenary of the great composer’s death 


in Argentina, the Socialists lately made a 
similar declaration of unity with the 
Communists. There the Socialists are a 
small minority party, and their leaders 
said that they had lost faith in the 
achievement of their aims by the con- 
stitutional parliamentary methods they 
have heretofore followed. 

Michael Borodin, the, Soviet agent 
who for months exerted Russian Com- 
munist influence among the Nationalists 
of China—now the rulers of the eight- 
een provinces within the Great Wall— 
has been reported back from Moscow in 
Mongolia for another go at the capitalist 
Powers in the Far East. 


These are alarms and rumors which it . 


is interesting to note and check by later 
events—or the absence of them. 


gee AT.VARO OBREGON has set up 
a precedent of importance by se- 
curing re-election as President of Mexico. 
In the campaign just closed he finally 
stood as the sole candidate. The main 
issue had been the question of election 
of a former President for a second term. 
The Constitution of 1917 originally for- 
bade it, but an amendment removed that 
obstacle. President Calles, Obregon’s 
friend, former ally, and successor in 
office, favored the return of his colleague. 
And the two chief opponents, Generals 
Gomez and Serrano, who headed anti- 
re-electionist movements, were executed 
on charges of conspiracy when the Gov- 
ernment crushed the last serious armed 
uprising against it. 

Obregon will be sworn into office on 
December 1 for a lengthened period of 
six years, instead of the four that the 


Constitution previously provided. And 
already it is rumored that, when his new 
term ends, Calles—if still available—will 
in turn follow him. 

Mexican laws make it impossible for a 
President to succeed himself, but two 
such interchangeable personalities offer a 
convenient method of achieving virtually 
the same result. 

Obregon has declared against the 
liquor traffic and gambling, saying: 
“Reaction is our principal enemy, and 
alcohol is its most formidable ally.” 

He advocates freedom of religion and 
worship, requiring at the same time that 
all churches—including the Roman 
Catholic—submit themselves to the laws 
of the state. Advance reports have had 
it that he is favorably disposed to an ad- 
justment of the controversy between the 


_Government and the Catholic clergy. 


He proposes to continue the program 
inaugurated by President Calles to pro- 
mote the economic development of Mex- 
ico, including irrigation and good roads, 
and desires to establish a merchant ma- 
rine. 

On good terms with Ambassador Mor- 
row, he is friendly to foreign capital 
coming “to co-operate and not with con- 
quest in view.” And he would like to 
have immigration from Mexico to the 
United States unrestricted. 

His powers and political influence as 
the Chief Executive will be increased by 
a recent constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that judges shall be appointed by 
the President instead of being elected. 

As a way of securing continuity. of 
policy, the present Mexican system is— 
temporarily at least—unique. 
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Do the Issues Burn P 


the moment on platforms of equal unimportance. 

They are what platforms have been in the past and, 
very likely, what they will be in the future. All the so-called 
issues are there. Some throw off as much heat as the fire in a 
stage setting. Some glow. Do any of them burn? 

It is some time since issues have burned in American poli- 
tics. Certainly the Republican landslide in 1920 was not 
brought about by any such issue, The truth is almost any 
Republican could have been elected on the Republican ticket 
in that campaign. In that year we voted against—against 
war, sugar rationing, heatless days, slaughtered youth, against 
everything. The Democrats merely happened to be the in- 
evitable target. 

It was in that year that issues ceased to burn. We had had 
eight years of Roosevelt, four years of war, eight years of Wil- 
son. They were hard taskmasters. They burned up the most 
ardent crusaders. We were tired, confused, irritated. We 
wanted to be left alone. Mr. Coolidge was fashioned by 
Providence for the office to which he was called by the death 
of President Harding. Mr. Coolidge has been a most success- 
ful fire-extinguisher. 

Are issues beginning to burn again? If so, which candidate 
is the better equipped to keep the fires going? 

Mr. Hoover was dealt with two weeks ago in this place. The 
Outlook regards him as a brilliant unknown; that is, it recog- 
nizes his qualities as a humanitarian, and as an organizer and 
executive in non-political positions. It believes that his long 
experience abroad is extraordinary preparation for a man 
who would be President. It does not, however, know his atti- 
tude toward major problems of American life. It does not 
know whether he can command and be obeyed and followed. 
There is a vast difference between political and industrial 
leadership; and Mr. Hoover has on occasions shown dislike 


[T's two major candidates for the Presidency stand at 


_for the rough give and take of politics. 


~ It has been said of Governor Smith that he is not Nationally 
minded; that he is so little experienced in that larger field that 
he does not know intimately one National figure to serve as 
party chairman. He will have to furnish proof on this point. 
In the meantime it would seem that four terms as Governor 
of the first State of the Union should be reasonably adequate 
preparation for the high office in Washington. The art of 
government, said Cleveland, is merely applied common sense. 
Governor Smith has shown an uncommon amount of that 
quality. 

Unquestionably he is a leader. Here friends and foes can 
agree. He was a leader as long ago as 1915, when Elihu Root 
and other prominent Republicans were agreeing that Smith 
knew more about the State’s business than any man in the 
Constitutional Convention. He has executive ability, though 
of a different kind from that of Mr. Hoover, and beyond that 
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a great gift for popularizing his causes, rousing his constitu- 
ents, and, thus fortified, making his views prevail over hostile 
legislative majorities. 

In his own bailiwick there is a large body of citizens of vary- 
ing political beliefs who are satisfied as to his honesty, his 
courage, his fine scorn of hokum, his essential conservatism, 
even as to his independence of Tammany Hall, except as a 
sentimental attachment. He would be less the man if he dis- 
owned old friends, say these admirers; but to believe that old 
friends control him is to believe the reverse of the truth. 

What Governor Smith has todo, then, is to implant across 
the borders of New York a similar conviction of his candidacy 
and his personality. He has already spoken his mind about 
prohibition, The Outlook’cannot credit him with entire frank- 
ness until he publicly declares for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment; but his espousal of fundamental changes in the . 
present provisions for National prohibition is brave, honest, 
and, perhaps, sufficiently explicit for the moment. 

Beyond this important declaration, Governor Smith must 
assure the country at large that, if elected, there will be no : 
strings between Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
It will not be easy. There are abominably corrupt machines 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, but Tammany, not : 
without reason, is the symbol for them all. 

Obviously, too, he must impress the voters with his ability 
to deal soundly with many issues, National and international. : 
He must not only persuade the voters that he understands 
them but that his policies about them are right. From the . 
West will come the call for enlightenment on the Governor’s 
policy for agriculture. From the West too, as well as other 
parts of the country, will come the demand for a clear-sighted 
policy on giant power. And beyond the borders of the. 
United States there are problems concerning which the coun- 
try will wish to know Governor Smith’s mind. The problems 
of the President do not stop with the territorial limits of the 
United States. Does he, for example, agree with the plank of 
his party which calls for immediate independence of the Phil- 
ippines? What he and his party decide on that subject may 
affect the destiny of the world. It certainly may change the 
whole face of the Far East. What policies will he have on 
those relations of this country that have to do ultimately with © 
war and peace and immediately with all the complications of 
international commerce? 

There is a time to lie fallow and a time to be up and doing, 
and man cannot order the course of nature. If issues are be- 
ginning again to burn, Governor Smith is of the temperament 
to fan the flames. But, in all friendliness, those whose suf- 
frages he asks may without prejudice rightly ask these ques- 
tions. And upon his answers independent voters will decide 
whether this natural leader will lead them in the direction in 
which they wish to go. 
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Harmony—and a Man of Courage 


r YHERE had been unlimited ora- 
tory during the humid sessions 
of the Democratic National 

Convention at Héuston; but very little 

courage. The dove of peace, a bird un- 

seen for years at gatherings of Democ- 
racy, had hovered against the high, 
arched ceiling of Sam Houston Hall; and 

a Democratic Party hopeful that victory 

might come again, after eight lean years 

of famine, was determined that nothing 
should be said and nothing written. which 
would offend any one. The nomination 
of Alfred E. Smith, of New York, a pro- 
fessed advocate of Volstead modification, 
had been accomplished on a platform ex- 
actly as dry as that adopted: by the 
G. O. P. at Kansas City—and exactly as 
sincere. To run with Smith the Demo- 
crats picked Joe Robinson, of Arkansas, 
minority leader of the Senate, a middle- 
of-the-road harmonizer and a dry. Po- 
litically, he might be the twin brother of 

Senator Curtis, of Kansas, the Republi- 

can Vice-Presidential candidate. 

But at 1:40 o’clock on the afternoon 
of Friday, June 29, courage, in.the shape 
of a message from Al Smith, had its brief 
moment on the stage. The Convention 
was virtually over. The galleries had 
long been deserted by spectators and 
half of the delegates and the alternates 
had left the hall to pack their grips and 
hurry for homeward-bound trains. For 
two hours the press seats had been buzz- 
ing with rumors regarding a telegram 
from the Governor of New York. Would 
Smith announce, as Hoover had done, 
that he would stand upon the platform? 
Would he assume: the leadership of his 
party, face the issue and repeat his ear- 
lier declaration that he: had in no way 
changed his mind regarding prohibition? 
Or had expediency once more whispered 
that it was wisest to say nothing at all? 
Then Pat Harrison, United States Sena- 
tor from: Mississippi, who was presiding, 
announced that a telegram had been re- 
ceived from the Presidential nominee. 
The first few paragraphs expressed 
Smith’s appreciation of the honor which 
had come to him: “With a deep sense of 
responsibility and a fervent prayer for 
the guidance of Divine Providence, I ac- 
cept the call.” Next, Smith denied the 
Republican claim that it enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly in the preservation of prosperity. 
Finally—and in the dull, emotionless 
voice of the presiding officer the message 
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By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


seemed quite without drama or signifi- 
cance—Smith declared: 


The equal and even enforcement of 
the law is the corner-stone upon which 
rests the whole structure of demo- 
cratic government. If it is the will of 
the people of this Nation that I am 
to take an oath as President of the 
United States to protect and defend 
our Constitution and laws, I will exe- 
cute that oath to the limit of my abil- 
ity without reservation or evasion. It 
is well known that I believe there 
should be fundamental changes in the 
present provisions for National prohi- 
bition, based, as I stated in my Jack- 
son Day letter, on the fearless applica- 
tion to the problem of the principles of 
Jeffersonian Democracy. 

While I fully appreciate that these 
changes can only be made by the peo- 
ple themselves through their elected 
legislative representatives, I feel it to 
be the duty of the chosen leader of the 
people to point the way which, in his 
opinion, leads to a sane, sensible solu- 
tion of a condition which, I am con- 
vinced, is entirely unsatisfactory to the 
great mass of our people. Common 
honesty compels me to admit that cor- 
ruption of law enforcement officials, 
bootlegging, and lawlessness are now 
prevalent throughout the country. I 
am satisfied that without returning to 
the old evils that grew from the saloon, 
which years ago I held, and still hold, 
was and ought always to be a defunct 
institution in this country, by the ap-. 
plication of the Democratic principles 
of local self-government and States’ 
rights, we can secure real temperance, 
respect for law, and eradication of 
existing evils. 


ATER that afternoon delegates hurry- 
ing toward the Southern Pacific or 

the Union stations in Houston, gasped 
when they saw extras proclaiming that 
“Al Smith Will Carry Wet Fight to 
Voters.” Having left the hall prior to 
the adjournment of the Convention, 
many had missed its most significant 
moment. Beside the statement of Al 
Smith, read to an emptying hall as the 
Convention died, the long, eloquent, and 
somewhat bombastic keynote address of 
Claude Bowers pales to insignificance. 
During the months that are to come the 
nominating address made by Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, as stirring and dramatic as 
any I have ever heard, will be largely 
forgotten. Already, even as the trains 
puff out with their cargoes of tired dele- 
gates, the lesser orators have faded from 
memory. But from now until November 
men will argue, storm, and debate over 
the message sent from Albany early on 
the morning of June 29 and read within 
a few minutes of the final adjournment. 
Contributions will pour in flood streams, 
no doubt, into the coffers of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the elderly, talkative, 
determined ladies who have been holding 
prayer-meetings in Houston during the 
Convention will ask the Lord, from a 
thousand small white churches, to defeat 
this man who had the courage to say 
what he thought. Artistically, one re- 
grets that Smith was not himself present 
at Houston. Could he have delivered 
that message in person the picture, as 
well as the incident, would have been one 
to live in political history with the day 
so many years ago when a young man 
from the prairies of Nebraska demanded 
that mankind must not be crucified on a 
cross of gold. 

I do not mean in thus emphasizing the 
message from Smith that the Democratic 
Convention of 1928 was not without its 
moments of high drama. The Demo- 
crats, it has been said, invariably stage 
a better show than do the Republicans— 
largely because they get so much more 
excited. Ordinarily, there is, at the least, 
a fight just beneath the surface. This 
time, since the disputes were largely lim- 
ited to hotel lobbies, there was an ele- 
ment of drama in the contrast with con- 
ventions of other years. One could not 
forget, as he looked down from above on 
Democracy assembled for one harmoni- 
ous purpose, the setting of four years ago 
at the Madison Square Garden in New 
York. Particularly, one could not forget 
that night when white-faced young pa- 
trolmen circulated through the aisles as 
the debate on the Klan plank raged— 
men accustomed to riots and knowing 
that here were men aroused by religious 
zeal and primitive in their barely sup- 
pressed violence. But now the Ku Klux 
Klan is dead, or nearly so, in the South. 
And the men who four years ago were 
denouncing the Catholic from New York 
sat placidly beside their standards or 
hurried to the speaker’s stand to second 
the nomination of Al Smith. All the 
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heat at Houston was provided by the 
weather, And that, one might add, was 
plenty. 


B* now the picture of Sam Houston 
Hall must be familiar to every one 
in the country. The newspaper corre- 
spondents, to the delight of Houstonians, 
have sent thousands upon thousands of 
words describing its high ceiling, its walls 
banked with smilax, its vast floor space 
where the delegates, the alternates, and 
the spectators stretched out, row upon 
row, like the audience at some great 
Billy Sunday revival. More than sixteen 
thousand people were gathered there for 
each of the sessions, a huge, remote, rest- 
less, perspiring crowd which could see 
very little of what was going on and 
could hear only by grace of the clusters 
of loud speakers which hung from the 
ceiling. A Convention of this size, ob- 
viously, cannot possibly be spontaneous. 
A delegate, attempting to speak from the 
floor, was a still, small voice in a wilder- 
ness of humanity. Even Bryan, whose 
glorious tones could sweep farther and 
deeper than those of probably any man 
alive today, must have been silent on 
that floor. The only way that a speaker 
could make himself heard was to ar- 
range, in advance, with the Chairman, 
and then make his way to the platform 
where the microphones were located. 
A modern National convention is ar- 
ranged for the radio audience, and the 
fine old bawdy days when insults could 
be hurled from the floor, like pop bottles 
at a ball game, have passed forever 

The Convention began _ stupidly 
enough. Clem Shaver, old and hardly 
impressive, the Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, started to 
pound with his gavel shortly after noon 
on Tuesday, June 26. But few paid the 
slightest attention and the deep murmur 
of thousands of people absorbed in their 
own conversation subsided only when a 
clergyman was introduced to offer a 
prayer for Democracy assembled. There 
was a light stir of interest when a slender 
girl in pink, wearing a large picture hat, 
stepped up to sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” There was a burst of ap- 
plause when she finished and the usual 
frantic cheering, in which Northerners 
invariably join with particular fervor, 
when she sang “Dixie.” But the dull for- 
malities of reading the call for the Con- 
vention and the temporary roll attracted 
no attention. Instead, the delegates 
watched the photographers, perched in 
crow’s-nest structures around the hall, or 
blinked in the glare of the arc lights 
which challenged the sun flooding in 
through the open walls of the structure. 
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Nothing, the audience knew, was to hap- 
pen on the first morning. The keynote 
speech, it had been announced, would be 
given in the evening—so that additional 
thousands of radio listeners could hear it. 

The Convention really began with the 
first evening session, and Houston society 
made the most of it. Grouped in the 
boxes were the social arbiters of Hous- 
ton; stout ladies who looked very warm 
indeed but eagerly fascinated by the 
spectacle of political history in the mak- 
ing. There, too, were the town’s femi- 
nine beauty; lovely Southern girls wear- 
ing clothes they had bought in Paris or 
New York, or possibly Chicago, dimpling 
at their escorts, seeking a glimpse of the 
celebrities and proclaiming it all “just 
too fascinating!” They were laughingly 
anxious for a glimpse of the dashing 
Mayor Walker, of New York, a member 
of the New York delegation. They were 
anxious, too, to see Mrs. Alfred E. 
Smith, seated in one of the boxes and 
seemingly a little bored by the number 
of society matrons who kept hurrying up 
to do her honor. Interest in the session 
ran high because Claude Bowers was to 
speak—Bowers, the editorial writer who 
had startled the newspaper and political 
worlds by becoming an orator at the 
Jackson Day dinner the previous Janu- 
ary. Escorted to the platform soon after 
eight o’clock, Mr. Bowers, in a stiff col- 
lar and a gray suit, was slight and in- 
significant beside some of the stout poli- 
ticians who were on the platform with 
him. But after the first few minutes, 
during which he appeared somewhat ner- 
vous, he swiftly demonstrated that his 
abilities as a spellbinder had not been 
exaggerated. 


F was a good, old-fashioned, fervent 
political speech; the sort once made 
in the flare of torch-lights on a wooden 
platform in the town square. The Amer- 
ican Democracy has “mobilized today to 
wage a war of extermination against 
privilege and pillage.” 

We prime our guns against autoc- 
racy and bureaucracy. We march 
against that centralization which 
threatens the liberties of the people. 
We fight for the Republic of the fath- 
ers, and for the recovery of the cove- 
nant from the keeping of a caste and 
class. We battle for the honor of the 
Nation, besmirched and bedraggled by 
the most brazen and shameless carni- 
val of corruption that ever blackened 
the reputation of a decent and self- 
respecting people. . . . We stand for 
the spirit of the Preamble of the Dec- 
laration that is made a mockery; for 
the Bill of Rights that is ignored; for 
the social and economic justice which 


is refused; for the sovereign rights of 
our States that are denied; and for a 
return to the old-fashioned civic in- 
tegrity of a Jackson, a Tilden, a Cleve- 
land, and a Wilson. We stand for the 
restoration of the Government to the 
people who built it by their bravery ° 
and cemented it with their blood. 


It was exactly the sort of thing that 
a convention audience loved. They lost 
interest, a little, when Mr. Bowers 
paused in his denunciations of the G. 
O. P. to attribute to Alexander Hamilton 
most of the sins that beset the Republi- 
can Party and to Thomas Jefferson most 
of the virtues of a militant Democracy. 
But they cheered again when he said 
that the “brilliant record of our eight 
years of power is as a splotch of glorious 
sunshine against the smutty background 
of eight years of privilege and crime.” 
They stamped their approval of his trib- 
utes to Woodrow Wilson. They yelled 
with delight when he told of “the Black 
Horse Cavalry of privilege and plunder” 
which had “cantered down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, up and down from one end to 
the other.” So with “The cries of mill- 
ions for relief cannot be heard, but the 
dulcet whisper of the pig-iron industry is 
enough to bring a fifty per cent increase 
in its loot.” And when Mr. Bowers 
screamed, “We demand that the hand of 
privilege shall be taken out of the farin- 
er’s pocket and off the farmer’s throat” 
it was more than the agrarian delegates 
could stand. The arc lights gleamed and 
the standard of North Dakota swayed 
in the air. Texas lifted her “Lone Star” 
flag, and a parade was on. It lasted for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, while Mr. 
Bowers mopped his face and permitted a 
Kansas delegate to clamber up on the 
dais and pin a sunflower to his coat. 
Pillage and privilege, plunder and cor- 
ruption—the phrases rang through the 
keynote address again and again and 
again, until they became, to this auditor, 
just a little tiresome. One gathered that 
Mr. Bowers’s address had been carefully 
scrutinized by a National Committee 
aware that nothing must be said to in- 
dorse the candidacy of Smith and noth- 
ing, at any cost, regarding prohibition. 
The keynote of Democracy was to be its 
own perfection and the perfidy of the 
G. O. P. It was to have been the key- 
note of the coming campaign—until a 
message from the nominee made it no 
longer possible to dodge the issue upper- 
most in the mind of every one present. 
The peroration of the keynote address 
was, at least, inspiring: 
We shall win because our cause is 
just. The predatory forces before us 
seek a triumph for the sake of the 
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sacking, Their shock troops are the 
Black Horse Cavalry whose hoof-beats 
have made hideous music on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue during the last eight 
years, They are led by money-mad 
cynics and scoffers—and we go forth 
to battle for the cause of man. In 
the presence of suth a foe “he who 
dallies is a dastard and he who doubts 
is damned.” In this connection we 
close debate and grasp the sword. 
The time has come. The battle hour 
has struck, Then to your tents, O 
Israel! 


Partly hokum, of course. But the ref- 
erence to the woes of the children of 
Israel, which Mr. Bowers indicated, but 
did not set forth, is not as forced as the 
Republican Party might desire. I com- 
mend to the G. O. P. II Chronicles 
x. 1-16, 


om a small part of a National: Con- 
vention goes on in the hall, of 
course. The sessions, much as they may 
drag, consume only a fraction of the 
time. At Houston the nomination of Al 
Smith was virtually assured before the 
delegates had arrived. In this the Con- 
vention was closely similar to the gather- 
ing at Kansas City. Most of the really 
‘important work was carried on at the 
‘meetings of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which drafted a platform silent on 
the subject of prohibition, eloquent on 
G. O. P. villainies, and estimable only in 
-comparison with that of the Republican 
Party. The 1928 Convention was, how- 
ever, unique in many ways. The faith- 
ful of Tammany Hall, for instance, wore 
a subdued air. No brown derbies were 
in evidence. The Smith people brought 
not a single band to Houston and only 
engaged a small orchestra to play in the 
official headquarters at their hotel. 
George Olvany, Dan Ryan, Jim Foley, 
and the rest of the bosses had very little 
to say and the lesser leaders said nothing 
at all. The rank and file of Tammany 
Hall, who normally sweep into a conven- 
tion city with bands playing and flags 
waving and with incredible appetites for 
beer, seemed to be absent entirely. They 
were, at least, nowhere in evidence and 
Tammany Hall was very much on its 
good behavior. There was a good deal 
of drinking at Houston. But, although 
it was New York’s day and although 
New York had cause for delirious joy, 
the New York delegates scrupulously 
avoided even the appearance of evil and 
remained out of the speak-easies. At the 
Smith headquarters an atmosphere of 
strained courtesy was manifest. The 
Smith leaders declined to bid for the 
votes of faltering dark horses. They de- 
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clined to make predictions, or many of 
them. They avoided boasting, smugness, 
the usual windy optimism of campaign 
managers. Smith, they said, would be 
nominated. . But they were not certain 
on what ballot victory would come. 
They were entirely willing to have all the 
favorite sons receive due consideration 
on the early ballots. One leader even 
said, regretfully, that “we are afraid the 
Governor will be nominated on the first 
ballot.” This, however, was shortly be- 
fore the balloting had actually started. 


(-) 





Al Smith, of New York 


The landslide was in full swing, and only 
Jim Reed, of Missouri, who had made a 
bid for the dry delegations, was issuing 
faint-hearted statements announcing 
that he still hoped for the nomination. 
Crowded hotel lobbies; overworked bell- 
boys; elevators packed like the Times 
Square station during the subway crush; 
bands blaring in the lobby of the Rice; 
a girl in cowboy garb astride a placid 
gray mare and accompanying a cowboy 
band even into the hotel lobbies; per- 
spiring delegates, lady visitors with their 
make-up ruined by perspiration; a $1.50 
dinner being increased to $2 on the roof 
of the Rice; bad service; worried hotel 
clerks; heat, humidity, and perspiration 


—such are among the outstanding mem- 


ories of the 1928 Convention. And yet 
it was, on the whole, a light-hearted 
gathering and a well-behaved one. Men 
and women laughed at the inconveni- 
ences and at the heat. For Democracy 
was, once again, harmonious. Al Smith 
was to be chosen and victory in Novem- 
ber loomed as a possibility. Only the 
lady drys, whose prayers were heard by 
the Platform Committee but not by God, 
remained disgruntled and aloof. Smith, 
they agreed as the Convention closed, 
was impossible. They would bolt the 
Democratic Party! 

“The women of the South,” said 
Mrs. Marvin Williams, President of the 
Georgia Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, “will not vote for Smith.” 


_ us return, however, to Sam Hous- 
ton Hall. The morning of the second 
day, June 27, was warmer, if possible, 
than that of the preceding day. First 
came the formalities of a report by the 
Credentials Committee and the mumble- 
mumble of the Chairman explaining that 
one group of Louisiana delegates had 
been seated and another had not. No 
one listened. Then Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, was presented as the Per- 
manent Chairman, received a gavel made 
of copper from Utah and one fashioned 
from coal from Pennsylvania, and began 
his address. It contained, to the surprise 
of every one, a bomb-shell in the shape 
of an appeal for religious freedom, a re- 
minder that in the United States there is 
no qualification of religion for men‘ seek- 
ing public office. In an instant the great 
hall was in an uproar. A _ befuddled 
band-leader started “The Old Time Re- 
ligion,” and a parade was in progress 
down the aisles. All of the States joined 
in, although there were several brisk 


. fights in one or two of the Southern dele- 


gations and the police had to quell some 
incipient riots. It lasted for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and once again the 
nomination of Smith was an assured fact. 

“Call the roll of States.” 

The order was given at eight o’clock 
on the evening of the second day, and 
the audience craned their necks for a 
glimpse of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
was to put the name of Alfred E. Smith 
in nomination. First, however, came a 
long oration extolling Senator Walter F. 
George, of Georgia, the fading hope of 
the drys. A short demonstration fol- 
lowed, but the crowd was impatient for 
the Big Show. 

“Arizona yields to New York.” 

It was almost nine o’clock, and Roose- 
velt, this time not needing his crutches, 
for he is slowly recovering from his long 
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illness, smiled down at the great audi- 
ence. The flood lights were turned full 
on him, of course. And he was, in their 
glare, a fine figure; with broad shoulders, 
a striking head, dark-haired, poised, cool 
in his linen suit. Again one recalled the 
scene four years ago at Madison Square 
Garden when Roosevelt had limped to 
the platform on crutches, had been 
stopped by a synthetic demonstration 
which injured the standing of Smith, had 
leaned with his strong arms on the speak- 
er’s stand and had called for the nomina- 
tion of the “happy warrior.” He was 
to do that again this time, but his ad- 
dress was incomparably better—by all 
possible standards, the very best address 
of the entire Convention. He spoke 
slowly, clearly, distinctly, and so elo- 
quently that an audience already begin- 
ning to weary of oratory forgot to ap- 
plaud in eagerness to hear. He came, he 
said, “for the third time to urge—the 
nomination of the Governor of the State 
of New York. 

“The faith which I held [I still hold. 
It has been justified in the achievement. 
The whole country now has learned the 
measure of his greatness.” 

There was, I felt as I listened, heart- 
felt emotion in that nominating speech— 
emotion and conviction and _ sincerity. 
And born of these were striking phrases: 
“His every act has been under the 
searchlight of friend and foe, and he has 
not been found wanting.” “It is not my 
belief that I should urge popularity as 
the criterion in making our choice. .. . 
We must, first of all, make sure that our 
nominee possesses the unusual qualifica- 
tions called for by the high office of 
President of these United States.” “First 
of all [we need] leadership, articulate, 
virile, willing to bear responsibility, 
needing no official spokesman to inter- 
pret the oracle.” ‘Personal leadership is 
a fundamental of good government.” “TI 
do not mean an honesty that merely 
keeps a man out of jail, or an honesty 
that, while avoiding personal smirch, 
hides the corruption of others. I speak 
of that honesty that lets a man sleep 
well of nights, fearing no Senatorial in- 
vestigation.” “The soul of our country, 
lulled by mere material prosperity, has 
passed through eight gray years.” ‘This 
is a time of National danger unless 
America can be roused again to wake- 
fulness.” “I prophesy that he will again 
place us among the nations of the world 
as a country which values its ideals 
as much as its material prosperity.” 
“America needs not only an administra- 
tor, but a leader—a pathfinder, a blazer 
of the trail to the highroad that will 
avoid the bottomless morass of crass ma- 
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terialism that has engulfed so many of 
the great civilizations of the past.” “To 
sally forth to battle and win for our prin- 
ciples is something more than heroic, 
We offer one who has the will to win— 
who not only deserves success, but com- 
mands it. Victory is his habit—the 
happy warrior—Alfred E. Smith!” 

It was, I think, the most stirring mo- 
ment of the Convention, for the message 
from Smith on prohibition was read to a 
half-empty hall and in such a way that 





Joe Robinson, of Arkansas 


its significance was lost. There followed, 
of course, an enthusiastic demonstration. 
This was cut short, however, by the 
Smith floor leaders when friction arose 
among some of the divided Southern 
delegations and a few hot-headed dele- 
gates seemed on the point of fighting. 
Harmony was the rule of the day; 
a demonstration was superfluous and 
availed nothing. Much of the good effect 
of the Roosevelt spee@h was lost, in fact, 
through the interminable and effusive 
speeches of the minor orators who sec- 
onded the nomination. And before the 
nominating speeches for Reed, Woollen, 
Pomerene, Jones, Hitchcock, Ayres, and 
the rest were over, the Convention had 
degenerated to the ludicrous. 


The nomination came on Thursday 
night, following the reading of the 
platform. From the start it became 
clear that Smith would receive almost 
the necessary two-thirds, 7334 votes, 
on the first roll-call. The favorite sons 
received their scattering votes, but when 
the Virgin Islands cast its two ballots for 
Smith there was a mad scramble on the 
part of Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, and even 
Mississippi to shift at least some of their 
votes to the victor. It was a band-wagon 
scramble, and Smith, who had received 
724% on the first count, had 849% be- 
fore the Convention was adjourned. 
Only Texas, which had staged a badly 
judged demonstration for Jesse Jones, 
and a few of the Southern delegatious 
refused to budge. 


— next morning the nomination of 
Joe Robinson, picked by the leaders 
as safe, sane, and without enemies, went 
through without incident, and the Con- 
vention of 1928 started to dissolve in the 
mists of history. In the hotel restau- 
rants, the theaters, and the occasional 
roadhouses of Houston orchestras were 
beating out, to enthusiastic applause, 
“The Sidewalks of New York.” It was 
offered but timidly during the days of 
the Convention and was always followed, 
a concession to local pride, with ‘‘Dixie.” 
Now it will resound, I think, throughout 
the Nation, and the cold logicians who 
are sometimes, although not frequently, 
found among the ranks of professional 
politicians are wondering how many 
votes it may be worth. 

Smith has been nominated—a consum- 
mation that seemed utterly impossible 
four years ago and which now causes not 
even a ripple of surprise. He begins a 
bitter campaign with an example of lead- 
ership which is encouraging. Today was 
to have been Tammany’s Day, and in a 
measure, no doubt, the Wigwam can 
claim credit for the victory. In reality, 
of course, it was Smith’s Day. . One is 
not inclined to grow sentimental about 
Tammany. Yet one wishes, a little, that 
“Big Tom” Foley of the old Fourth 
Ward in New York City, the man who 
first saw political possibilities in Al 
Smith, had been in Houston. Tom 
would have been unhappy, of course, and 
uncomfortable and subdued among these 
new, younger leaders. So would Charles 
F. Murphy, whose hope that Al Smith 
might be President was, I am convinced, 
a generous gesture in a life unmarked by 
generosity. Before he died Murphy had 
told intimates that if Al Smith ever got 
to the White House he would immedi- 
ately sail for Europe, that he would 
never ask a favor. 
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History Is Made at Houston 


r ‘NHE Democratic National Conven- 
tion made restoration of honesty 
in Government the paramount 

issue. It nominated Alfred E. Smith, 
and he promptly made another issue 
paramount—the restoration of personal 
liberty and local self-government by 
modification of prohibition. And that at 
the end of a Convention in which the 
spirit had striven, painfully but success- 
fully, against the flesh to prevent prohi- 
bition as such from becoming an issue at 
all. In the whole of our political his- 
tory there are few things more heroic 
than the conduct of flaming drys and 
boiling wets who swallowed their desires 
in gulps of gall rather than put in jeop- 
ardy for a moment the new-found and 
precious party harmony. 

It may be that the act which imme- 
diately followed was more heroic still. 
Governor Smith accepted the platform 
which they had built for him and then 
erected his own as a superstructure upon 
it. This gets back to what I wrote last 
week—that Alfred E. Smith is the issue, 
and no two-faced, straddling issue, 
either. 

Though the thing for which the Con- 
vention worked hardest—the side-track- 
ing of the prohibition issue—was lost, 
the labor was not lost; for out of it came 
a considerable measure of something for 
which I can find no other name than 
love. The Houston Convention must go 
down in history as a great convention if 
for no other reason than this: In so far 
as a political convention can do so, it 
abolished both sect and section as bars 
to political preferment in the United 
States. In the same National Conven- 
tion were nominated the first Catholic in 
all time and the first Southerner in 
sixty-four years» The nomination of 
Smith is more important, but it is hardly 
more significant than the nomination of 
Robinson. 

The opposition which existed in the 
South to Smith’s nomination may have 
sprung from the roots of prejudice, but 
it has borne at least this good fruit: The 
South ceased to be a section already 
signed, sealed and delivered to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, for once debatable ground, 
and so won what had been denied it since 
the War of Secession—a place on a Na- 
tional ticket. If in the election, for rea- 
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sons not growing out of prejudice, Smith 
loses four or five Southern States and 
wins Pennsylvania, a great thing will 
have been accomplished for the country. 

If there is religious prejudice in the 
South, there was no visible sign of it in 
Houston. There may have been some- 
where a secret conference room—I think 
there can have been only one—in which 
Smith’s Catholicism was urged as a dis- 
qualification, but it was never mentioned 
in public, or even in ordinarily private 
discussion. I was close enough to the 
groups in which such things might have 
been expected to occur to know that this 
is so. There was not a single poster, 
handbill, or bit of printed propaganda of 
any kind in any remotest way concerned 
with religious differences. 

I have long believed that the extent of 
religious prejudice is tremendously over- 
estimated, and the events of this Conven- 
tion seem to bear me out. If his relig- 
ion had been the chief or even a consid- 
erable objection to Governor Smith, the 
candidacy of Senator Reed would not 
have suffered its pitiable wasting away. 
He was the fourth man in the race, Hull 
practically doubling him and George con- 
siderably exceeding him in number of 
votes recorded on the official tally-sheet 
before the band-wagon rush and switch- 
ing of votes began. Yet Reed, a Prot- 


estant, is as wet as Smith. If religion, . 


and not wetness, had been the objection, 
the bitter-enders would certainly have 
tried to make common cause with some 
of the wets by swinging to Reed. 


i rush for home-bound trains had 
already begun when Governor 
Smith’s statement was read. The dele- 
gates who remained for some little time 
afterwards were not disposed to talk. 
The majority, pleased, were willing to 
leave the talking to the chief. The mi- 
nority, partly da%ed and partly uncon- 
cerned, wanted to go home and be quiet 
for a while before making up their 
minds. Few were surprised, and none 
had any right to be so. Governor Smith 
had but reiterated what was said in his 
Jackson’s Day letter, what was implied 


in his laconic “I have not” in reply to 
the “World” query shortly before the 
Convention opened. Most of those who 
would consent to say anything, even the 
extremest of the drys, were more in- 
clined to admire the Governor’s courage 
than to charge him with rashness. 

With notably few exceptions, even 
among the bitter-enders, the delegates 
started for home to begin the task of 
putting up the party fences. The com- 
paratively few who were displeased with 
the nominee had other reasons for being 
pleased. They had had, for Democrats, 
an unusually good and peaceful Con- 
vention, marked by more of Democra- 
cy’s virtues and fewer of its vices than 
usual. 

If there was a single boss in Houston, 
he kept in such seclusion and worked 
with such deftness that nobody knew of 
his presence. Most of the old ones, in- 
deed, are dead, either physically or po- 
litically, and no new ones have arisen. 
The work of the Convention was the 
work of eleven hundred men and women 
trying, under such leadership as they 
found at the time, to devise a way of 
living together in unity. 

There were no scandals, no irregulari- 
ties of shameful kind. The action of 
the Louisiana State Central Committee 
in selecting delegates without calling a 
convention did seem to be a usurpation 
of authority. The excuse was that the 
State was prostrated by the flood and 
its people in no position to attend a con- 
vention. Anyhow, the contesting dele- 
gation had even a poorer show of author- 
ity. There were other minor contests of 
single delegates and the like, but there 
was no evidence of rush tactics. The 
Democrats had escaped that which al- 
ways shames the Republicans. 


Peele E. SmitTH owes, if possible, 
more to Franklin Roosevelt than to 
Theodore Roosevelt, the younger. Much 
of the better feeling that came over all 
of the delegates except the extreme bit- 
ter-enders was due to the personality of 
this man who coined the phrase, “the 
happy warrior.” I happened to be 
standing, at the end of one of Roosevelt’s 
fine periods in his speech of nomina- 
tion, near an elderly gentleman whom I 
found on my Southern trip last year to 
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be an implacable opponent of Smith. 
He clapped very loudly. Then, putting 
his mouth close to my ear, he said, 
“[ did that for Roosevelt, not for 
Smith.” 

Some others of the New York delega- 
tion and a few New Yorkers present but 
not delegates contributed materially to 
the general good feeling. Without their 
quiet influence, I am not sure but 
that acrimonious exchanges would have 
marred the labored harmony. Most of 
the Tammany delegates, however, would 
have done as well by their chief had 
they mailed their proxies. 

The only place where acrimony actu- 
ally did break out was in the Committee 
on Platform, which, laboring through 
two nights and a day, finally agreed on 
a prohibition plank with nerves and tem- 
pers frazzled out. Senator Glass, of 
Virginia, whose plank was adopted, was 
frequently in peppery conflict with Sen- 
ator Tydings, of Maryland, the spokes- 
man of the extremest wets, and other 
members of the Committee were not at 
all times tranquil. The plank as adopted 
is a declaration for law enforcement 
somewhat more vigorous than that of the 
Republican platform and leaving ap- 
proval or condemnation of prohibition as 
a principle as completely out. There is 
nothing in the plank inconsistent with 
Governor Smith’s statement, nothing in 
the statement inconsistent with the 
plank. The spectacle of a President 
vigorously enforcing a law in which he 
does not believe would be more edifying 
than that of a President inefficiently en- 
forcing a law in which he does believe. 

The stamp of Senator Glass is on the 
platform at other places than the prohi- 
bition plank. Glass influenced the Dem- 
ocratic platform almost, if not quite, as 
profoundly as Borah did the Republi- 
can platform. Honesty in government, 
finance, law enforcement—on these 
points the voice of the party is the clear 
voice of Glass. 

The tariff plank stood practically as it 
came from the original drafters, Senator 
Pittman and Judge Proskauer. It marks 
the farthest departure that the Demo- 
cratic Party has yet made from its tra- 
ditional tariff position. Under it, a 
Fordney-McCumber tariff could be writ- 
ten. Perhaps it fairly represents the atti- 
tude of the party. The growing impor- 
tance of the industrial South has made it 
impossible for the Democratic Party to 
remain strictly a low-tariff party. But 


this year’s plank has the look of a bid for” 


Eastern support. 
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The farmers were permitted practi- 
cally to write their own plank. It is the 
thickest plank in the platform and, while 
stopping just short of indorsement of the 
equalization fee, it commits the party to 
real farm relief legislation. I believe 
that this plank does fairly represent the 
attitude of the party, but industrialists 
will regard it as a bid for the West just 
as farmers will regard the tariff plank as 
a bid for the East. 

In fact, good as it is, the platform has 
too much the appearance of a drag-net 
—which, of course, is what all platforms 
actually are intended to be. But this 
one is something more than that. 

It speaks out clearly for abolition of 
the lame duck Congress, for complete 
reorganization of the departments and 
bureaus and boards in Washington, for 
retention of water power in the control 
of Government. It gives Governor 
Smith plenty of room to do in a National 
way the kind of things that he has done 
as Governor of New York. It goes wild 
in demanding immediate independence 
for the Philippines and, as some will 
think, in demanding practical abolition 
of the injunction in labor disputes, but, 
in the main, it may be called a progress- 
ive and not a radical platform. 


N the nomination of a candidate for 
Vice-President, too, the Democrats 
did better than might have been ex- 
pected, better in one sense than parties 
usually do. The selection of Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, was not made in 
confusion at the end of the Convention. 
It began in Washington as long ago’ as 
last January. Tom Heflin saw it and, 
in one of his tirades, charged it. The 
selection of Robinson as Permanent 
Chairman of the Convention was a part 
of a plan which, at times, came close to 
being upset, but which finally went to 
triumphant consummation. 

Robinson is a worthy opponent of 
Curtis. They have led their respective 
parties in the Senate for years past, and 
have done it well. There is no cause for 
apprehension as to what Robinson would 
do if he should become President. He is 
not one of the Nation’s biggest men, but 
he is one of its sanest. I wonder if it 
would be out of place to suggest the 
hope that, as a measure of tolerance, 
there will be as little opposition to Rob- 
inson because of his section as ) believe 
there will be to Smith in the South be- 
cause of his religion. 

The delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1928 left Houston with dif- 


ferences of opinion just as marked as 
when they came. But they left without 
having those opinions rubbed raw by 
violent friction. In that connection, a 
word should be said for a much misun- 
derstood and misrepresented man, Clem 
Shaver, retiring Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. He took 
charge in 1924 of a party already de- 
feated by dissension. He turns over to 
his successor a party as nearly united as 
it is possible for the Democratic Party 
to be under the circumstances. He at- 
tained negative harmony by inaction 
through the greater part of four years 
and a fair approach to positive harmony 
at the Jackson’s Day dinner in Wash- 
ington and finally here at the Conven- 
tion. 

But on each: occasion there was one 
moment when harmony trembled on the 
brink, almost shaken from its base by 
the ill-considered stampings of the same 
man, Governor Ritchie, of Maryland. 
This Convention was for a moment al- 
most out of hand just before it nomi- 
nated Alfred E. Smith, when Governor 
Ritchie, blundering into the belief that 
Governor Moody, of Texas, had submit- 
ted a minority prohibition plank, started 
to launch an attack upon the drys. 
Those who heard the proceedings over 
radio probably know better than those 
of us who sat in the hall how other men 
on the platform labored to head it off. 
It may be that Governor Ritchie’s posi- 
tion on prohibition does not materially 
differ from that of Governor Smith, but 
the fact remains that a fight at that time 
would have done irreparable injury. 
When the Convention approached ad- 
journment without any fights and Gov- 
ernor Smith stated his own position, it 
but increased his reputation for honesty 
and courage. 

And so the Democratic Party goes into 
the campaign with a chance to win, a 
position which it has not occupied be- 
fore since 1916. Westerners believe that 
it can make inroads in the farm country. 
Men from the border States, even from 
the middle group of Gulf States, admit 
difficulties but believe they can hold their 
lines. Eastern men, even Pennsylva- 
nians, believed as the Convention drew 
to a close that they could demonstrate 
opportunities for success. 

There are grounds for suspecting that 
this is the year of change, of political re- 
makings. In any event, the campaign 
will be a race, not a procession. 

The issue is Herbert Hoover and Al- 
fred E. Smith. 
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School and the Very Young Child 


the very young have to obviate, 

to begin with, a misunderstand- 
ing which is likely to exist in the minds 
of parents. It is not from any criticism 
of parents that such a course is recom- 
mended; it is because there are certain 
important advantages to the child which 
can only be secured through association 
with other children in a group. In the 
old-fashioned large family the home 
could provide something of this, al- 
though not in a wholly satisfactory form 
owing to the fact that the children in 
one family are all of different ages and 
that age in childhood constitutes a very 
definite aristocracy. A most important 
part of education for a child is learning 
behavior towards his equals, and for this 
even the old-fashioned family offered no 
scope. The modern small family of one 
or two is almost bound to produce im- 
portant physical and moral defects in 
children unless parents take great care to 
provide constant companionship with 
children of other families. 

Careful surveys of the children of the 
well-to-do, both in America and in Eng- 
land, show that the great majority in the 
years from two to six will not take suffi- 
cient food unless they are coaxed in va- 
rious ways, and often not even then. 
Sleep, also, is often a difficulty, and so 
is evacuation. All this is due to the fact 
that the child gets more attention than 
is good for him. He is surrounded by 
anxious grown-ups who are always urg- 
ing him to do what he ought to do spon- 
taneously. The child soon learns to ex- 
ploit the power which their anxiety gives 
him. Moreover, the society of grown- 
up people is too stimulating intellectually 
and is very apt to be the cause of mental 
fatigue. Careful parents are anxious 
that their child should show intelligence. 
They give praise or blame or both much 
too frequently. Praise makes the child 
unduly active, while blame makes him 
unduly passive. A child has his own 
natural tempo, and care should be taken 
neither to accelerate nor to retard it. 

Fearlessness is another quality which 
cannot easily be acquired by a child who 
is continually watched with eyes of 
anxious affection. And moral discipline 
in the home is almost inevitably too lax 
or too severe. Ejither the child is al- 
lowed to do whatever comes into his 


[tes who advocate schools for 
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A most important lesson for the child, 
one that will pay good dividends in 
adult years, is to learn that he is not 
unique; that the world is full of chil- 
dren with equal rights and contrary 
desires. And the best place to acquire 
this priceless knowledge, Mr. Russell 
points out, is in contact with his equals. 
The school for the very young child 
seems to be a logical and necessary con- 
sequence of the limitation of families. 


head without having to consider other 
people at all, or else he is curbed in all 
kinds of natural impulses, in themselves 
perfectly harmless but inconvenient in 
adult surroundings. 


ost of these troubles solve them- 
selves as soon as children are 
collected together in a group. The ex- 
cessive attention characteristic of the 
small family becomes impossible. At 
meals the child eats or does not eat, as 
he chooses. In a very short time he 
learns that making a fuss does not pro- 
duce the pleasant consequences which it 
did at home, but merely leads to his go- 
ing -hungry. After he has gone hungry 
without becoming the center of attention 
two or three times, he acquires a natural 
appetite and begins to eat with zest. 
The same thing applies to sleep and 
evacuation, in regard to both of which, 
also, the factor of group suggestion is 
very important. The moral education of 
the child is taken in hand by the other 
children in a vigorous and natural fash- 
ion quite impossible for any grown-up 
person. A child who is unduly selfish or 
grasping soon becomes unpopular; so 
does a child who is cruel. Unpopularity 
has all kinds of very obvious disadvan- 
tages, so that the child learns social be- 
havior to his equals, not through moral- 
izing, which seldom achieves its end, but 
through the natural lessons of experi- 
ence. When the child is not engaged in 
actual lessons, he is playing with other 
children, using his mind only in ways 
that are natural to his age, not stretching 
it continually in an attempt to under- 
stand what grown-up people say and do. 


Except as regards the hours of defi- 
nite lessons, it is very difficult to distin- 
guish between the intellectual, moral, 
and physical sides of early education. 
The rules that make for health make 
also for intelligence and for the develop- 
ment of character. Virtue and intellect, 
at any rate, in childhood, are to a great 
extent a function of digestion. This in 
turn depends not only upon diet, but 
also upon the right amount of physical 
exertion, neither too much nor too little. 
The right amount, of course, varies from 
child to child, and is a matter that can 
only be determined by careful observa- 
tion. Town-bred children are much 
more easily tired than those accustomed 
to the country. This difference wears off 
at the end of about a year of country 
life, but not sooner, 


| pepsin depends upon two fac- 
tors, interest and fearlessness. Men- 
tal fearlessness is, as a rule, carefully 
extirpated in the young. It is cus- 
tomary to make every possible attempt 
to prevent them thinking, at least 
openly and consciously, about the mat- 
ters which naturally interest them, so 
that their thinking becomes first furtive 
and then unconscious. I believe that 
half the stupidity of the human race is 
due to this process, which, of course, 
especially affects women and has much 


- to do with their lack of initiative in adult 


life. If you wish to produce human be- 
ings who are to be fearless and intelli- 
gent, you must never, under no matter 
what provocation, allow yourself to say, 
“Hush, hush,” or to be shocked by the 
thoughts to which they give expression. 
If you are shocked by the ideas of a 
child, that does not prove that the child 
is shocking, but only that you are igno- 
rant of psychology. Education has, un- 
fortunately, been mainly undertaken by 
two classes of persons: one who thought 
that children were little angels, and the 
other who thought they were limbs of 
Satan. Very few have been able to re- 
gard them scientifically as products of 
natural forces and at the same time to 
feel for them that warm affection without 
which it is useless to attempt any inti- 
mate dealings with them. Children take 
a spontaneous and perfectly harmless in- 
terest in all the matters which prudish 
adults consider improper. The right 
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Photograph by Clara KE. Sippreli 
LEARNING BEHAVIOR TOWARDS THEIR EQUALS 
A group of children of four in the Birch Wathen School, in New York City 


way to deal with this interest is to give 
it scientific satisfaction, in which case it 
becomes wholesomely absorbed into the 
general pursuit of knowledge. There are 
two wrong ways of dealing with it: one, 
the usual way of suppression, which 
leads, as is now known, to a number of 
nervous disorders, sometimes grave, 
sometimes less serious. In spite of its 
proved harmfulness, this is still the way 
approved by the police and the magis- 
trates, who consider that no attempt 
ought to be made to save children from 
insanity. The other way, almost equally 
harmful, looks to the adult almost like 
the proper method, but is in fact very 
different. This other way is to talk to 
children about matters considered inde- 
cent while deriving one’s self a certain 
indecent pleasure from doing so. Only 
those who are pure in heart can behave 
rightly in this matter, and the pure in 
heart are those who are neither shocked 
nor pleased by the absence of conven- 
tional reticence. The ordinary attitude 
of “virtuous” mankind on these subjects 
is so obscene and repressive that it is 
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impossible to bring up children to be de- 
cent and fearless unless one can create 
an atmosphere and environment for 
them considerably different from the 
usual one. During the tender, impres- 
sionable years they need to be protected 
from contamination, and contamination 
comes quite as much from the prudish as 
from the admittedly vicious. The fun- 
damental principle to be borne in mind 
is that all knowledge is good, and that a 
virtue based upon ignorance is both pre- 
carious and unreal. To make distinc- 
tions between good knowledge and bad 
knowledge leads to stupidity, cowardice, 
and nervous disorders. 


W' said a moment ago that intelli- 
gence depends upon the two fac- 
tors, fearlessness and interest. Interest 
itself is compounded of curiosity and 
love of power. Curiosity leads to what 
may be called a disinterested pursuit of 
learning, while love of power provides 
the dynamic element in the search for 
knowledge. Both have an important 
part to play in education. Intelligent 


children are interested when they learn 
the facts of astronomy, and here it is 
only curiosity, not love of power, that 
is involved. -One of the important dif- 
ferences between intelligent and stupid 
people consists of the intensity and 
quality of their curiosity. Nothing.must 
be done to check curiosity, and, on the 
contrary, opportunities must be provided 
for its pleasurable satisfaction after a 
suitable amount of effort. In intellectual 
education one of the most important 
things is that the amount of effort re- 
quired to obtain knowledge should be 
neither too great nor too small. There 
must be some effort in order that the 
child may feel a sense of achievement in 
acquiring knowledge, but there must not 
be too much effort, or else the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge becomes painful, and 
therefore distasteful; this is the main 
point in the technique of teaching. But 
here also it is necessary to take account 
oi the individual child and his capacities. 


One child will be bored by explanations - 


which he finds superfluous, while an- 
other will be baffled by their absence. 
This is one reason that individual work 
is so much better than the old-fashioned 
class work, because in individual work 
a child continues by his own efforts until 


the moment when he feels that help is ' 


indispensable, and it is not necessary to 
go at a uniform pace, too slow for the 
clever child and too fast for the stupid 
one. 

Love of power is a tremendous incen- 
tive where it can be applied. It is the 
source of a boy’s interest in machinery, 
and can therefore be utilized throughout 
scientific education. Love of power is 
a wholly good motive when directed to 
the control of animal nature, but be- 
comes much more questionable when 
directed to the control of human beings. 
For this reason it is desirable, morally 
as well as intellectually, to give children 
as much opportunity as possible for 
every kind of construction, but care 
should be taken to make them feel that 
the most interesting kinds of construc- 
tion are only rendered possible by the 
existence of a good deal of knowledge 
not quite obviously connected with 
them. Few children enjoy arithmetic on 
its own account, but the necessity of 
arithmetic can easily be made evident to 
those who want wood for making a box 
or paper for papering a wall. 

In intellectual learning there must 
always be a good deal which is not very 
interesting. Here emulation will prove 
a help. I do not believe in a fiercely 
competitive system, but I think the emu- 
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lation which grows up naturally when a 
number of children are working through 
the same text-book is all to the good. 
Nobody objects to emulation in ath- 
letics, because there we think that ex- 
cellence is really important. Those who 
attach equal importance to intellectual 
excellence will be prepared to allow the 
use of this motive in the classroom as 
well as in the playing field. 


O™ of the most important and diffi- 
cult things in school education is 
the elimination of cruelty, more espe- 
cially of course of the bigger children 
towards the smaller. The children at 
our school are mostly either only chil- 
dren or one of two. They have learned 
at home how to behave towards grown- 
up people, but not how to behave 
towards other children. Thrown to- 
gether in a group, the first effect of the 
degree of freedom which is essential to 
any true education is to cause furious 
indignation against other children for 
not treating them with the same con- 
sideration to which they have been ac- 
customed from affectionate parents. 
Consequently, there is at first a great 
deal of fighting and quarreling. The 
weaker children run to the grown-ups 
« for protection, while the stronger stand 
over them in insolent triumph. If we 
were to adopt in this situation the atti- 
tude of complete indifference which some 
educational reformers recommend, the 
result would be very hard upon the 
smaller or less pugnacious children. 
There would soon be established a tyr- 
anny of one or two muscular bullies. 
This situation must, of course, be pre- 
vented. The way to prevent it is not 
quite so obvious as the old-fashioned 
disciplinarian might suppose. We do 
not desire that absence of bullying 
should depend at each moment upon 
adult supervision. What we desire is 
that the impulse to it should cease. The 
way to do this is to create a sense of 
happiness and free activity. When a 
bigger child tyrannizes over a smaller 
one, it is partly by way of revenge for 
the tyranny which adults exercise over 
him. There is a certain blind rage in 
his soul which seeks whatever outlet it 
can find. This state of rage may easily 
exist in a suppressed form, not only in 
homes where there is old-fashioned dis- 
cipline, but also in those where every 
impulse of the child is checked by what 
is thought to be the influence of love. 
It does not do to try to make a child 
gentle beyond what is natural at his 
years. He should not be talked to in a 
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serious and pained voice; he should not 
be prevented from being boisterous, nor 
even from being pugnacious so long as 
his pugnacity is restrained within limits 
compatible with the happiness of other 
children. Never appeal to what is called 
a child’s better nature. This at best 
produces in him hypocrisy combined 
with a desire for escape. 

When a child does something which 
must be stopped, such, for example, as 
throwing a knife at another child or put- 
ting pepper in a smaller child’s eyes, do 
not express moral indignation or make 
the child feel that he is a pariah. Ex- 
press, if you feel it, a breezy and spon- 
taneous anger, and inflict upon the child, 
if you will, some quite immediate and 
obvious punishment of a not too severe 
kind. Let the child feel that you are 
going to prevent such behavior, but do 
not let him feel that you are horrified at 
it, and take care to find out what it is in 
his psychology that leads to outbursts of 
rage or cruelty, so that you may supply 
for his vital energy some more harmless 
outlet. Every vigorous child has an itch 
for activity and achievement; if his ac- 
tivities are undesirable and his achieve- 
ments deplorable, that will be because he 
has not found out how to get a more 
legitimate satisfaction. A child who 
throws a knife at another may be just as 
well satisfied by shooting an arrow at a 
target; he will not be satisfied by a mere 
injunction to sit still and be good. 


= who are to deal with children 
should get their ideas from ma- 


chines rather than from animals. Every- | 


body knows that when an automobile 
will not go it is useless to make eloquent 
orations to it, or to tell it that other 
automobiles will point the finger of scorn 
at it, or to lose one’s temper and swear 
at it. Everybody realizes at once that 
the only thing to do is to find out what 
is wrong and put it right. If only this 
state of mind could be induced in those 
who deal with children, the improvement 
in education would be colossal. Unfor- 
tunately, both children and animals can 
be to a certain extent controlled by the 
easier method of terror; where animals 
are concerned there may not be much 
harm in this method, but where children 
are concerned it has the drawback that 
either they must remain cowards all 
their lives or else as they get older they 
must lose the only motive for virtue that 
has ever been put before them. JI shall 
perhaps be told that children may be 
controlled, not by terror, but by love. I 
confess, though here I shall perhaps lose 


“self to disaster. 


the sympathy of the reader, that I con- 
sider love almost as bad as terror when 
used as a motive force to make children 
behave. To explain why is a little diffi- 
cult, but nevertheless I must make an 
attempt. 

Love as a motive is somewhat com- 


plex. It may be indistinguishable from 
fear—that is to say, the fear of disap- 
proval from parent or teacher may be 
what really gives motive force to the 
child’s affection. In that case, there is 
the objection to it that there is to all 
fear. Again, especially in older chil- 
dren, love may acquire its motive force 
from the desire for imitation. This is 
undesirable, since imitative conduct is in 
a sense untrue to one’s own personality. 
The only right way to promote good 
conduct is through directing the spon- 
taneous energy of the child into channels 
which are on the whole useful, or at 
least harmless. We must not build dams 
against his vital energy, but direct it into 
courses in which it will flow with the 
same satisfaction to himself as in the 
course from which we diverted it. 
Several of our children, on being 
asked who taught them to read, have 
answered: “Nobody taught me; I learnt 
for myself.” When they were then 
asked: “But I thought So-and-So taught 
you,” they answered: “Oh, no, So-and- 
So was there, but didn’t teach me.” 
Needless to say, So-and-So’s réle was 
not really so passive as the child imag- 
ined, but the child was right in saying 
that his own energy had helped him to 
learn, and not an outside control. The 
energy of a child is like that of a loco- 
motive; if you provide it with rails, it 
will go swiftly and smoothly in the direc- 
tion of the rails; if you do not, it will 
plow up the neighborhood and bring it- 
It is no use to suppose 
that the energy can be supplied from 
without by moral or intellectual means; 
the generation of energy is a physiologi- 
cal matter, and the only thing that can 
be done by mental methods is to direct 
it or obstruct it.’ The latter is to be 
avoided altogether; the former is to be 
used only so far as may be necessary in 
order to fit the child for his place in the 
world, taking account always of the 
directions in which he wishes to move. 


WW" there is health there will be 
vigor, and where there is vigor 
there must be activity. The impulse to 
activity is partly general, partly more or 
less specific. Both needs must be sup- 
plied. There must be enough activity, 
(Please turn to continuation, page 433) 
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The Return of Sentiment 


HIS article is written out of con- 
| siderable ignorance of a com- 
plex subject whose elements are 
particularly difficult to define. Never- 
theless the writer, having been to some 
slight degree a participant in the stormy 
confusion of contemporary literature, 
feels that his testimony may have a cer- 
tain value, just as the report of an eye- 
witness on the edge of a great military 
operation may have a certain value for 
the expert who wishes to comprehend 
the campaign. 

Before launching into my discussion I 
ought, however, to make a confession as 
to certain prejudices. Believing as I do 
that literature is an intensely individual 
art, I must make haste to state that I 
take little stock in certain expressions 
much employed by critics, viz.: school, 
movement, tendency, trend. These cate- 
gories are for the most part pigeonholes 
into which the orderly-minded put au- 
thors for convenience, as they file let- 
ters. In process of time the filing sys- 
tem becomes more important than what 
is filed, and presently we are told that 
an individual artist has certain qualities, 
good or bad, because he belongs to a 
group of whom these qualities have 
come by convention to be postulated. 
Thingumbob and Whatshisname, say the 
critics, are both nature poets. Instantly 
the two unfortunates are bracketed, and 
any critic worth his ten dollars a column 
can make direct hits at the next salvo. 
The motives which drove Thingumbob 
to discourse passionately about the cel- 
andine are completely different from the 
languorous associations which produced 
Whatshisname’s sonnet on the dog- 
rose. Their methods are different, and 
their results are different. But the critic 
should worry. He now has verge enough 
to bring his clichés clanking into action, 
which nine times out of ten is all he 
cares about. The reader, numb from 
the bombardment, gradually succumbs. 
And in due course Thingumbob and 
Whatshisname.are Siamese twins whom 
death cements more closely each to each, 


i these remarks I feel sure the 
reader will acquit me of any over- 
whelming faith in tendency and influ- 
ence. So far as such things exist at all, 
we feel them as fish feel a tide or birds 
a wind. What I mean by an influence 
is an immense uncontrolled force which 
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Literary America, says Mr. Bacon, has 
been cursed for twenty years with a 
cynicism which was the result of third- 
rate feeling coupled with a second-rate 
thought stupid beyond the dreams of 
imbecility. But he foresees a happier 
future, and cites as evidence such works 
as “ Death Comes for the Archbishop” 
and “ The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 


we do not originate, and which affects 
us whether we will or no. For example, 
the Romantic movement was a rather 
indescribable state of the European 
mind, a sort of spiritual spring-tide. 
The sun of sentiment and the moon of 
interest in almost anything opposed to 
eighteenth-century rationalism, such as 
Gothic antiquity and undiscovered coun- 
tries, got in line, and the waters were im- 
mensely troubled. But the coteries and 
cliques did not originate the movement. 
They were swept along by it. The men 
of Weimar and the English Lakes were 
only the whales among an infinity of 
herring. And presently the flood of in- 
terest ebbed, and Goethe and Words- 
worth were left “high and dry in an un- 
familiar century,” sadly changed by 
the experience. 

The figure is of course hoary with age. 
But the huge ebb and flood which car- 
ries the souls of men out and in, vague 
as it is, has at least the merit of enabling 
us to visualize a little what happens to 
us psychologically and artistically in this 
peculiar world, and it will, I think, en- 
able me to indicate with becoming diffi- 
dence what has happened to us in the 
recent past and what is happening to us 
now. 


a years ago in America and in 
Europe the minds of many men 
assumed a peculiar attitude. This atti- 
tude took a thousand forms, but it was 
always essentially the same and it made 
every one uncomfortable. It made age 
weary and youth blasé. It ruined con- 
versation, particularly conversation be- 
tween men and women or with one’s 
elders. It stamped everything in a hard 
mold It demanded a steely epigram- 
matic quality in art and letters. It in- 
sisted on bitter contrasts and harsh 
paradoxes. ‘No weakness,” it said, “no 


yielding.” Nor after twenty years of it 
can I think of a better name for it than 
damned foolishness. The essence of the 
attitude was to make life a sort of toy 
concerning which it was appropriate to 
jest. Oscar Wilde, James McNeil 
Whistler, Aubrey Beardsley, Max Beer- 
bohm, Bernard Shaw in bad moments, 
all encouraged that attitude which it 
was felt helped one to escape from a 
danger by asserting that the danger did 
not exist. The danger was vague, but we 
knew where it lurked. And that was 
why we hated the Victorians. We said 
they were prudes. We were beginning 
to say they were repressed, but O God! 
we knew that was not the real reason. 
The reason was that they were shame- 
less. They did what, according to the 
greatest man I know, uncultivated man 
hates most of all things. To blurt it out 
in all its naked horror, they—they 
showed their feelings. 


Gee that was more than we 

could bear. You never knew what 
trouble an emotion might get you. into. 
Even our slight experience told us that 
much. On the edge of one’s feelings .it 
was too easy to become giddy and fall 
into abysms where our refined thought 
could not take refuge in the salubrious 
epigram, which seldom breaks real bones 
and furthermore can be repeated if 
one is careful of one’s audiences. De- 
cidedly our hearts would never be on our 
sleeves. That particular form of exhibi- 
tionism would not do, but another kind 
would. 

It did. And so began the ruthless 
age, the ebb and backwash of the Vic- 
torians. That tide going out was one of 
the least charming spectacles on record. 
I, for one, did not know there were so 
many dead cats anywhere. Two kinds 
of men were at home in the mess—men 
who were superficially clever and men 
who were fundamentally brutal, the men 
who were too wrapped up in brilliance 
to care about facts and the men who 
were too wrapped up in facts to care 
about brilliance. They produced books 
which in the long run will be about 
equally dull. But it is curious to think 
of Ronald Firbank in the same limbo 
with some “stream of consciousness” 
brutalitarian. 
- In other words, the writers of whom I 

(Please turn to continuation, page 440) 
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Polo—Collegiate and Charity 


r NHERE was glory enough for the 
_ two finalists in the Intercolle- 
giate Polo championships, held 
in the mist and on the slippery going of 
the field of the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club the day following the New 
London boat race. Conditions were such 
as to put a great premium on horseman- 
ship, and in this respect there was noth- 
ing to choose between Yale, the winner 
by the score of 11 to 5, and Pennsylvania 
Military College, the gallant runner-up. 
Just a shade faster mounting and a shade 
better stick work enabled the Blue to 
come home to another championship. 

The tournament was something of a 
contrast with its predecessor of last year. 
While there were splendid individualists 
in action—such as Oliver Wallop, the 
“cowboy Peer” of Yale, Dan Jones, one 
of the best Backs the colleges have ever 
turned out, and Arthur Borden, of 
Princeton—the keynote of the tourna- 
ment was the survival and ultimate tri- 
umph of the best team-play. Wallop, 
fine horseman as he is, would never have 
been such a sensation without the smooth 
support of Phipps, Baldwin, and Scott. 
A year ago Winston Guest dominated the 
field, not even excepting Forrester Clark, 
Harvard’s giant Back. That is the en- 
couraging feature of intercollegiate play 
in recent years—it rests upon delicate 
generalship and the mastery of flexible 
formation, such as many Meadow Brook 
veterans possess. 

It is inevitable, of course, that in the 
college game background will have its 
effect. That is polo. There are polo 
families here and there in which heredity 
seems to have its soundest proof, in sport 
at least. After that comes the back- 
ground of summer play with good clubs. 
In the case of P. M. C. the background 
goes no deeper than the school itself. 
But that background is famous. The 
mounts never, perhaps, can quite match 
those of the universities, but the horse- 
manship certainly can, And as a rule so 
can the stick work, which in P. M. C.’s 
case is as much a matter of drill as the 
use of the saber. Both teams played the 
very soundest of styles, but the Yale 
mounting allowed the team to put on ex- 
tra bursts of speed on critical occasions. 
And that, of course, is fatal to one’s op- 
ponents. 

Princeton and Harvard were a little 
unfortunate this year. There had been 
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By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


hard luck and illness on the Crimson 
four, and this time it was impossible to 
stage a dramatic post-boat-race appear- 
ance by Clark. Princeton was not quite 
sufficiently rounded a team to support 
such a brilliant stroker as Borden. As 
for the West Pointers, they had an off 
year and were building all over again. 
This very matter of fields is interesting. 
P. M. C. beat Yale last March for the 
indoor championship on a restricted field 
where they were not so overmatched by 
the straightaway speed of mounts. Han- 
diness was needed to a greater extent. 
Stretched out the full distance at West- 
chester, Yale was unbeatable. With 
both Yale and Princeton now having 
adequate fields, there will be no further 
complaint on that score. The Army is 
working on one now under the Corps of 
Engineers. P. M. C. has been well fixed 
for years, in a situation where polo has 
become an institution, not merely to the 
school, but to the countryside. 

Just now an individual appreciation or 
so. Ollie Wallop is one of the most in- 
teresting men on any field. He looks 
like a blue ghost, since his physique is 
slight, but it is all gristle and muscle, 
and he can hit not only tremendously 
but accurately. The horsemanship is 
flawless, and he makes an all but perfect 
No. 1 of the smaller type. In this re- 
spect he is a complete contrast to Guest, 
who after he left Yale last season de- 
veloped himself into one of the best of 
the heavier type of outposts. His hitting 
when near the goal I consider even bet- 
ter than that of Guest. Young Baldwin 
comes of a long line of players. Right 
now there are more young Baldwins all 
over the place in Hawaii. This one, 
F. C., has the same characteristics as the 
rest of the family—accuracy and splen- 
did head work at high speed. He makes 
an excellent No. 3, and fine players in 
this position are scarce. ; 

Arthur Borden, a son of General How- 
ard Borden, had plenty of field experi- 
ence in the New Jersey sector before he 
went to Princeton. He rides a long stir- 
rup leather and plies a long mallet. 
Strangely enough, for a man about six 
feet four, while he is good enough on the 


long-distance feeding shots, he is really 
a master of the deft nursing strokes all 
around his mount. With these he is 
often deadly. 

When it came to power this season, 
Dan Jones, of P. M. C., easily had the 
call. He has bulk in the shoulders and 
back, but is by no means muscle-bound, 
and his stroking is very hard. Especially 
expert is he on the knock-ins when it is 
necessary to get the ball well up the field. 
This hitting out from behind his goal 
alone would make him extremely valua- 
ble to any team. But he is also a 
“cagey” leader and knows how to swing 
his team about him as he comes spur- 
ring up the field. They teach general- 
ship all the time at this school, and Jones 
is an especially fine example of that 
teaching. 

Because of the weather the tourna- 
ment this year was not nearly as brilliant 
as usual, but if there was not a large 
crowd there were plenty present who are 
leaders in the game. The young and 
coming player is less interested in the 
size of the crowd that watches him in 
action than in its critical quality, for, 
unlike some men in other sports, he 
thrives on criticism. Unlike the player 
of other games, he knows that, save in 
exceptional cases, he has close to six 
years of constant play before him before 
he can land up with the top-notchers. 


And the criticism helps. 


There is to me one unfortunate feature 
of the Intercollegiates, That is the ab- 
sence of Norwich University, which 
comes from Northfield, Vermont. Here 
is probably the oldest cavalry school in 
the country, and pathetically without 
funds for traveling polo. This is a little 
hint for some sportsman and philanthro- 
pist who could know that he was helping 
an institution that sent its quota even to 
the Mexican War. 


Pee Hitcucock, Jr., captain of 


America’s new Big Four in polo, 
now very much in the making, tore loose 
for sweet charity’s sake on the beautiful 
field at Sands Point the other day, where 
a hand-picked crowd of enthusiasts 
watched him score eleven goals of the 
fifteen that Sands Point piled up against 
a picked-up Meadow Brook four that, 
despite the best efforts of Bobby Straw- 
bridge, was continually on the defensive. 
The best that Meadow Brook could do 
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was five goals, which shows just how 
close the thing would have been had 
some one been able to eliminate the new 
American captain. Whether it was be- 
cause the Milk Fund appealed especially 
to Tommy on the day, or he considered 
himself in ripe form to let go, or for the 
greater glory of the new and flourishing 
club, or for all of these reasons, the 
young American captain was out there 
playing polo of unmistakable interna- 
tional brand. When Tommy gives he 
gives, albeit his largess was not appre- 
ciated by his opponents, toward whom 
he had no charitable inclinations that 
were discernible. 

This was one of those fortunate under- 
takings in which there were combined 
very much of a show and smart sport. 
Some idea of the pace of the game may 
be gained from the fact that there were 
two internationalists, Hitchcock and 
Mike Stevenson, in action, and three in- 
ternational substitutes—Captain Wilkin- 
son, Strawbridge, and Cheever Cowdin. 
The luster of the others was therefore 
somewhat dimmed, although plenty of 
workmanlike polo was turned in by Dr. 
Richards, Averell Harriman, Captain 
Wilkinson, Cheever Cowdin, and Captain 
Peter Rodes. There was hardly a man 
on the field who might not be considered 
a candidate for the new Big Four. At 
least there is little doubt that they so 
considered themselves. The colorful 
crowd of ten thousand and a band pro- 
vided the show. I have called this crowd 
hand-picked for the reason that Sands 
Point is drawing the same attendance 
these days that turns out regularly at 
Meadow Brook. 

Word that Hitchcock, who was never 
in better shape than he is right now, was 





Wide World 


ready to go at top speed, had spread 
pretty well over Long Island, and there 
was a vast amount of interest in the 
leadership that he would show. That 
leadership was splendidly in evidence, 
and if there were any who doubted that 
a team.could be as thoroughly engineered 
from the No. 2 position as from Back 
they went away converted. For the 
Sards Point team-work was close to per- 
fection at all times. The formation of 
Harriman, Hitchcock, Richards, and 
Cowdin swung around Tommy, of 
course, but it swung around him when 
he was at No. 2, or back at No. 3, a post 
he sometimes assumed, or wherever he 
chose to be, with equal facility. One 
had expected, of course, that Tommy 
would play his own position to perfec- 
tion, and that he would bring off his 
famous long “skied” strokes “off the 
irons,” which means standing in his stir- 
rups, as only he in all the world can do, 
but the generalship with which he han- 
dled his team was to many an unex- 
pected revelation. 

So well drilled was this Sands Point 
outfit of his that the young leader always 
knew without looking around the posi- 
tions of the men behind him, and he 
called to these players again and again 
without turning his head. It is true that 
Hitchcock made more openings for his 
team mates than they did for him, but 
that did not imply that the formations 
were not well made. In- dealing with 
such perfection of maneuver it is perhaps 
a little unkind to criticise any one player, 
but there is something that must be said 
about Harriman’s work at No. 1. He 
did some hard riding and made many a 
pretty shot, but his one failure lay in,not 
taking enough room in front of Hitch- 


cock. He should have been farther out 
most of the time, I think. That, how- 
ever, is one of the drawbacks to playing 
in front of the young terrorist of the polo 
field. Any good No. 1 is prone still to 
consider that he has some responsibilities 
on the defense. It is a quite natural ten- 
dency. But in front of the American 
captain there is no defense responsibility 
whatever. It takes time even for the 
best players to learn that. Had Steven- 
son, Meadow Brook No. 3, been in better 
form, he might have ridden Hitchcock 
harder than he did, but as it was, most 
of that duty was left to Strawbridge. 
Stevenson is a slow starter, and in addi- 
tion has been suffering from injuries. He 
will come along in due time. 

For the Meadow Brook players the 
Army contingent, Peter Rodes at No. 2 
and Wilkinson at No. 1, did not perform 
any too well, but they might have been 
better mounted, and then, too, Cowdin, 
of the yellow-jacketed Sands Point de- 
fense, was turning in one of his very neat 
games, and Dr. Richards was doing as 
well as I have ever seen him do in such 
fast company. I think Hitchcock was 
bringing him out a bit. 

It was a disappointment to find that 
Devereux Milburn, the Old Master, was 
unable to referee, but a pleasure to find 
Captain J. Wesley White, of the Army, 
once more on the job. There is no bet- 
ter polo official in the land than this 
officer, who handled the Argentine 
matches two years ago. He is not any 
too strict just now, but I suspect that he 
is gradually working up to tournament 
pitch. In the internationals he is inex- 
orable, and nothing escapes him. They’ll 
be keeping it up at Sands Point every 
Sunday practically ali summer. 


Yale presses the P. M. C.’s defense in the Intercollegiate Polo championship 
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Miniatures from the Life 


A Dollar 


S | OT long ago, a prisoner charged 
with wife-beating was brought 
before justice. 

The man had little to say for himself. 
Yes, it was true. He had struck his wife, 
to whom he had been married twenty 
years. No, he had not been intoxicated. 
Well, he guessed he had sort of lost his 
temper. 

The culprit was a gentle-looking man, 
not over forty. Yes, he had been mar- 
ried young. Seven children. But—his 
face brightened as he remembered—they 
were nearly all grown now and earning 
their own money. 

The justice was puzled. Here was the 
very model of a sober, industrious Amer- 
ican citizen. Arrested for beating his 
wife! Well, well! The justice called for 
testimony. 

It appeared from testimony that the 
man’s story was true. For twenty years 
he had devoted himself to working for 
his family. For twenty years, every 
week, he had dutifully carried home to 
his wife his pay envelope—unopened. 
For twenty years she had given him his 
car-fare, allowing him fifty cents extra 
for spending money. (It must be under- 
stood that seven children were expen- 
sive.) But one day, on his way home 
in the evening, the thought had come to 
him that now at last all seven children 
were raised. Were a credit to him. 
Were self-supporting. His pride, at the 
thought, had become swollen, and with 
it his courage. He had gazed on the pay 
envelope in his hand; without waiting to 
reach home, he had opened it. The good 
citizen had taken out his own car-fare, 
and in addition he had raised himself to 
one dollar for his personal use. 

The remainder of his pay he had then 
taken home to his wife. When she had 
recovered from the shock, the storm of 
her anger raged around him for a long 
time. At last the lightning struck. She 
ordered him to leave the house. 

At this point in the story the accused 
spoke up to the bench. For twenty 
years he had been content with fifty 
cents, and now she wanted to turn him 
out. But he had refused to go, the de- 
fendant assured the judge. He had 
beaten her, instead. 

The judge drew a deep breath of re- 
lief. It is not often that one’s faith in 
mankind is justified. The judge went 
further. He declared that if this man 
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wanted to indulge in a little disorderly 
conduct he, for one, felt that he had 
earned the right to do it. Beyond that, 
he could only add that the case was dis- 
missed. 


Two Friends 


ese out West there lived a 
little Boston bulldog whose best 
friend was a horse. The human beings 
to whom they belonged lived in their 
own house; but the horse and the Boston 
bull lived in their own barn, which they 
much preferred to any building they 
knew of. 

The days belonging to these two were 
full of adventures, for they had found 
that life shared between them was just 
twice as exciting as the lone existence of 
dog or horse. The horse, due to his 
greater height, saw life on a very su- 
perior level. The dog, on the other 
hand, must confine himself to a lower 
plane—to objects that rolled or rustled, 
bounced or waved, not higher, generally 
speaking, than three feet from the 
ground. But the horse labored under 
the disadvantage of having always to 
travel in a single direction, whereas the 
dog was free to roam where and how his 
fancy took him. 


Wherever the horse went the dog fol-_ 


lowed closely at his heels, except for 
those moments when the larger animal 
was forced to stand and wait. At these 
times the bulldog would follow his bent 
for unlawful adventure. His ears were 
sharp, however, and he rarely missed the 
sound of starting hoofs. On occasions 
the horse would give a most tremen- 
dous neigh which he was sure could be 
heard ten miles distant. Iron locks and 
steel bars could not have detained the 
little bulldog at that sound. 

But night-time was the time of real 
enjoyment for these two cronies. It was 
then that they had their precious barn 
quite to themselves. No other world ex- 
isted. Rats and tramps alike were an 
indifferent pest, kept easily at a distance 
by the watchful bulldog, for these were 
carefully guarded hours when each ani- 
mal related the marvelous discoveries 
and adventures of his unique experience. 

It was after one of these entertaining 
evenings that the little bulldog fell into 


a sleep of exciting dreams. He had, per- 
haps, enjoyed himself too much in the 
pleasures of the day or allowed his imagi- 
nation to become overheated during the 
evening’s recital. Whatever the fault, it 
was a restless and uncomfortable night. 
He dreamed that his friend the horse was 
a chipmunk and refused to come down 
from the distant branches of a tall tree. 
He dreamed he was the mascot of a fire- 
engine house where all the alarms were 
ringing, and the horse, harnessed to a big 
red engine, was prancing wildly in his 
desire to reach the newest excitement. 
Deep in slumber he began to whine and 
growl. The smoke of the fire was blowing 
into his nostrils. Danger was all about 
him. His hair began to stand on end. 
The horse was kicking the fire-engine to 
pieces! Suddenly, close to his ear, 
sounded that tremendous neigh. The 
bulldog awoke. 

He awoke coughing. A dread and suf- 
focating odor filled the barn. A weird 
and changing light, growing brighter 
with the seconds, threw a great contorted 
shadow of his friend that reached the 
rafters of the barn—a shadow that 
danced grotesquely as the horse pawed 
the stall, wrenching to free himself from 
his imprisoning rope. 

The bulldog wasted not a second. He 
dashed through the doorway of the barn 
into the clear reviving air of early dawn 
without even noticing that at last he 
could breathe again. He stayed only 
long enough in that clear atmosphere to 
reach the house and bark his throat raw 
in his effort to give the alarm. For there 
was only that one minute to spare. Be- 


‘hind him in the building, now brighter 


than sunlight, was that imprisoning rope 
and that struggling horse. Like a shot 
he was back again in the burning barn. 
He reached the stall and the rope in the 
same second. No time now either for 
encouragement or assurance. Every 
ounce of muscle and devotion that was 
dog was concentrated in the tearing of 
teeth on that resisting hemp. 

Slowly and more densely the blanket 
of smoke folded around the two friends. 
Hotter and more bright the flames crept 
nearer. But the little dog did not stop. 

When the rescuers found them, the 
frayed rope would have parted at the 
gentlest pull. But even that faint effort 
had been beyond the dying strength of 
the two friends. They lay close and un- 
divided in their last adventure. 
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Drawing-Room Musical Comedy 


in surmise is, 
we suppose, 

one of the lowest 
forms of intellec- 
tual sport. But 
it is difficult not 
to speculate 
somewhat when 
leaving the latest 
summer musical 
comedy, ‘‘Say 
When,” offered 
by Elisabeth 
Marbury and 
Carl Reed at the 
Morosco Theatre. 
For it seems almost too evident that 
some months ago, somebody—whether 
the producers or the authors of the piece 
we don’t know—said to themselves: “Go 
to! It’s about time for a good old- 
fashioned parlor musical show without 
the roughness of Broadway. Let’s have 
one to which all the débutantes can go— 
one which will really be a stage version 
of society as we know it.” 
_ “Say When” is the result. We have a 
dim memory that it was originally either 
a book or a play by Amelie Rives called 
“Love in a Mist,” and as such it might 
have been excellent. But to be brief 
about it, it isn’t much now. It’s just a 
piece that is set to engaging music, mod- 
est, innocuous, pleasant, and slightly 
soporific—one can take all one’s maiden 
aunts in a crowd and a good time will be 
had by all. It has parlor songs and col- 
lege girls, and a most demure love story, 
set in a most proper social setting and 
with scarcely any concessions to the pro- 
fessional traditions of Broadway. 

Without any reservation—such a show 
is very pleasant. There’s a good jazz 
orchestra, the scenery is delightful, the 
girls are exceedingly well bred; at least 
they appeared so to us, although we were 
a trifle alarmed when it became apparent 
that they distinctly looked down upon 
the chorus men. In fact, they were even 
a little’ bored as well as faintly amused 
by the efforts of the composer and play- 
wright and stage director to keep them 
satisfied with the show. We understand 
such boredom is the mode now. 

Certainly, if some one had blindfolded 
us and led us into the Morosco Theatre 
without any previous knowledge of 
where we were going, and then suddenly 
had commanded us to open our eyes and 
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observe, we would have sworn that we 
were at a college show at Bryn Mawr or 
Wellesley. Good voices, amateur acting, 
very presentable girls, all in the proper 


clothes! As it was, we were about to de- 
part finally with very little to say when 
there suddenly appeared on the stage a 
young colored lady, who, to our amaze- 
ment, disclosed about three thousand 
tons of “It,” plus all the child-like humor 
and ability of her race. Clearly, thought 
we, Mr. Ziegfeld has heard of “Say 
When’s” difficulties and sent a new col- 
ored star down from “Show Boat”! And 
we sat down again. 

To our mind, this colored girl (her 
name is Cora La Redd) is unusual—that 
is, she’s very unusual viewed in “Say 
When.” In an ordinary Broadway show 
she might not stand out with such great 
individuality. But in her present part, 
in her present mild environment, she 
brings down the house; and there is pre- 
sented to the spectator the unusual spec- 
tacle of all Miss Marbury’s débutantes 
completely outclassed by a product of 
Harlem. So far as we were concerned, 


one roll of her eyes was worth twenty 


minutes of dancing by the leading char- 
acters, 

All of which is our way of saying that 
“Say When” would be a considerably 
better entertainment if its cast contained 
people of greater personality, and, in 
particular, some one who could sing 
somewhere near as well as the young 
tenor lead. He, we imagine will be 
rather popular along Park Avenue and 
out Greenwich way. But the rest are 
nothing remarkable. 

The book is fair, the music is tuneful, 
and, if you’re tired of personalities like 
Ed Wynn and Walter Catlett, it’s a 


pleasing society 
change. As for 
us, we like our 
drawing-rooms in 
smaller doses, and 
would rather be 
genuinely amused 
when we go to 
the theatre. 


ig fact, only one 

thing prevents 
us from saying 
that we’d advise 
summer visitors 
to go elsewhere. 
This is the ex- 
tremely low percentage contained in the 
other new entertainments being offered 
to the public. In particular, ““Married— 
and How!” 

We didn’t have the heart to write 
about this last week. Because we spent 
two or three dreadful hours at it and 
could recommend it only to people who 
want to see tabloid manners and morals 
done in a comic-strip manner. It’s the 
old, old story—the chorus girl with the 
marble heart, the rich cast-iron father, 
and the ne’er-do-well son. The marriage 
after the liquor party—the disillusion- 
ment—and then the beginning of the 
divorce game between the chorus girl 
wife and the big, hard, rich father. 

Whereupon intervenes the deus ex 
machina—in this case a terrible motor 
accident. Son hurt, father and daughter- 
in-law brought together, sorrow melts 
both, love comes to marble heart—yes, 
honestly, it’s just like that. 

A child could tell how it’s going to 
end, and everybody acts in the most 
wooden way possible. 

We believe the whole cast could be 
photographed and displayed on the front 
page of the “Daily Mirror” at any min- 
ute. This isn’t saying that the tabloids 
haven’t a big circulation—and lots of the 
subscribers must have been there the 
night we were; because they thought it 
was just grand. And we understand - 
people are being advised to go see it. 
We don’t advise any of the readers of 
The Outlook do likewise. We much pre- 
fer “Say When.” Perhaps if Mr. Zieg- 
feld had taken “Say When” in hand and 
Miss Marbury had been called in on 
“Married—and How!” the result might 
have been better all around. 

FRANCIS R. BELLAMY. 
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Egyptian Helen Comes to Vienna 


Vienna. 


T LAST, and to the no small 
A satisfaction of all concerned, 
“Die agyptische Helena,” that 
stormy petrel of the present operatic sea- 
son, has, after wars and rumors of wars, 
heartburnings, jealousies, and threatened 
postponements, had its first Vienna per- 
formance at the Staatsoper, under the 
direction of the composer, with Maria 
Jeritza in the rdle created so superbly 
by Elisabeth Rethberg five days before 
on the occasion of its premiére in Dres- 
den. 

Mme, Jeritza’s disagreements with the 
management and her “resignation” from 
the opera here, her publicly expressed 
chagrin over not having been decorated 
by the French Government, her ultimate 
reconciliation with the aforesaid manage- 
ment, to say nothing of “‘statements” and 
denials issued right and left by the diva’s 
consort, Baron Popper—all have taken 
up a great deal more space in the public 
prints than the importance of the matter 
would seem to warrant. 

In short, all the permutations and 
combinations in the way of backing and 


filling, hemming and hawing, having. 


been pretty well exhausted, the time 
had come for the prima donna to either 
get on or get out. Mme. Jeritza got 
on. 

Having already reviewed this opera in 
detail, it now remains for us to make the 
inevitable comparisons between the per- 
formance here and in Dresden. 

A third hearing of the work with the 
original cast the night before leaving 
that city, added to the hearing at the 
premiére here, confirms us in our opin- 
ion that the music, while neither ultra- 
modern nor startlingly original, is very 
beautiful, graceful, albeit extremely diffi- 
cult to sing, and handled with the sure- 
ness of touch and orchestral brilliance in 
which Richard Strauss stands second to 
no living composer. 

Interest in the Vienna premiere natu- 
rally centered in the interpretation of the 
role of Helena by Maria Jeritza. As a 
very large number of the audience here 
had also been present at the Dresden 
premiére, Mme. Jeritza had to face a 
situation of unusual difficulty. To chal- 
lenge comparison after so short an inter- 
val, with the other performance fresh in 
the minds of so many of those present, 
would have been difficult enough under 
less conspicuous circumstances. But 
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when the first performance had been of 
the smoothness, dignity, and poignant 
beauty that characterized that of Dres- 
den, the difficulty of measuring up to 
that standard became well-nigh insur- 
mountable. 

Let us admit once and for all that nei- 
ther vocally nor dramatically did Mme. 
Jeritza’s performance even approach that 
of Mme. Rethberg. In regard to the vo- 
cal part, that surprised no one, as the 
Saxon prima donna has one of the most 
perfect organs on the operatic stage of 
today, and she uses it perfectly. But 
one would not have been surprised had 
the Austrian singer given us a more 
vivid characterization from the dramatic 
point of view. 

Strange to say, the reverse happened 
as to the latter situation. Mme. Reth- 
berg, always a fine artist, but hitherto 
somewhat reserved histrionically, gave a 
performance that for brilliance, balance, 
and sheer beauty made that of Mme. 
Jeritza seem singularly ineffectual. 

The latter “acted” constantly, with no 
meaning half the time to her acting, in- 
dulging in her usual acrobatics and pos- 
turings, while some of her vocal efforts 
were painful to listen to. Even in the 
matter of appearance she fell far short 
of realizing our ideal of the glorious 


Queen of Sparta, no attempt at anything . 


authentic in the way of Greek costume 
being essayed. Her impersonation sug- 
gested a modern “vamp” rather than a 
characterization of the great queen whose 
marvelous beauty ensnared all men even 
while her indifference infuriated them. 
Taken all in all, a most disappointing 
impersonation. 

As to the other members of the casty 
Frau Angerer and Herr Gunnar Graarud, 
pleasant enough individuals in spite of 
their ferocious-sounding names, acquit- 
ted themselves most creditably as Aithra 
and Menelaus, no easy roles you may be 
sure,»sthough Frau Angerer was confus- 
ingly like Mme. Jeritza both as to looks 
and (at first) costume. : 

The genius of Richard Strauss does 
not, unfortunately, extend to his con- 
ducting. This fact was impressed on us 
as far back as the year 1914, when we 
heard this distinguished composer direct 
the first performances of “Joseph’s Leg- 
end” in London. Sir Thomas Beecham 


conducted this same score shortly after, 
so far excelling the eminent musician in 
the reading of his own work that it was 
generally remarked on at that time. 

It is pretty much the same case in re- 
gard to “Die agyptische Helena,” the 
composer’s conducting of his own work 
here in Vienna being much inferior to 
that of Fritz Busch in Dresden. The 
orchestra sounded blatantly loud, with- 
out *depth, and at times somewhat er- 
ratic, whereas Mr, Busch had his men 
well under control and, notwithstanding 
the mighty sweep of his orchestra, never 
once drowned out his singers. This may 
be partly due to the fact that the orches- 
tra pit here is very little lower than the 
parquet, while that of the Dresden opera 
house is sunk far below the level of the 
auditorium, which naturally makes for a 
better blending of tone-colors. 

The mise en scéne, while lavish to a 
degree, suggested scenes in a revue rather 
than a serious opera. The first-act set- 
ting was particularly fussy and ineffec- 
tive. Steps, grottoes, arches, curtains, 
and little hanging lamps cluttered up the 
stage and distracted from the business in 
hand. The storm, so very effective in 
Dresden, was not at all so here, while the 
scene of Helena’s awakening had none of 
the subtle delicacy that made it so effec- 
tive in the original production. 

Let us hope that, as long as we are to 
be deprived of seeing the exquisite 
Helena of Elisabeth Rethberg at the 
Metropolitan this coming season, the 
management of that august institution 
will at least follow the scenic tradition 
laid down by the Staatsoper of Dresden 


‘instead of that of Vienna. 


The reception accorded here to com- 
poser, producers, and artists was enthusi- 
astic in the extreme, both Mme. Jeritza 
and Mr. Strauss receiving ovations from 
a wildly applauding audience, the ma- 
jority of whom, not having seen the 
Dresden production, had no disquieting 
recollections to disturb their complete 
enjoyment. 

“Die agyptische Helena,” having now 
been most successfully introduced to the 
good people of Dresden and Vienna, will 
make her bow to the New York public 
early in November. The opera being 
such as it is, the success or failure in that 
city will depend entirely upon the man- 
ner of its production.. Dresden gave a 
superlatively good presentation. Let 
New York look to its laurels! 
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“The Red Dance ” 


r NHERE’S a two-fistedness about 
everything Raoul Walsh does 
which is agreeably in evidence 

in nearly every foot of “The Red 

Dance,” his newest picture. Dolores del 

Rio is featured, and with her appear 

Charles Farrell and Ivan Linow. It’s 

another Russian story and introduces the 

Tsar, the Tsarina, and their children, 

and Rasputin and Trotsky, all of whom 

are portrayed with satisfying realism. 

Miss del Rio’s performance as a peas- 
ant young lady of radical leanings is 
somewhat conventional, but, even so, it’s 
sufficiently convincing. Charles Farrell 
has a far better part than any which has 
recently fallen to him, and he plays it 
aggressively and intelligently, giving us 
all, for the moment, a glimpse of his un- 
doubted ability to hit the ball if they'll 
only pitch to him. 

The acting honors of the piece must 
go, however, to Ivan Linow. This ursine 
Slav is strongly reminiscent, in personal 
appearance, of that talented Thespian, 
Gunboat Smith, but there the resem- 
blance ceases; for Gunboat, while he 
used to pack one of the wickedest right 
crosses in the heavyweight division, has 
never achieved the complete screen pres- 
ence, and Linow has this commodity in 
gross lots. He seems to have everything 
necessary to become one of the leading 
character men of the screen (if he can 
learn to talk, the question will be beyond 
conjecture) and, as directed by Raoul 
Walsh, he puts across some he-man stuff 
in “The Red Dance” which makes our 
own Mr. McLaglen look like a water- 
lily. 

The plot of “The Red Dance” is some- 
thing we’d rather not go into. We 
recommend the picture, in spite of it, 
and, more particularly, in spite of some 
of the subtitles, as something you should 
see for the punch and variety in it. 


A Few Moments with G. B. S. 


HE Movietone program which pre- 

ceded the New York premiére of 
“The Red Dance” includes the much- 
heralded appearance of George Bernard 
Shaw in a fifteen-minute sketch which 
could have been (but wasn’t) entitled 
“The First Person, Singular.” 

In our admiration for Mr. Shaw’s 
writings we give ground to none. In our 
estimate of him as an actor let’s be very 
guarded, and say we’ve seen better. On 
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second thought, let’s not be so all-fired 
guarded—let’s come right dut and say 
what we think, which is that Mr. Shaw, 
in his effort to amuse the kiddies, makes 
an amiable old zany of himself. 

This stricture, let it be understood, is 
passed only on the subject-matter of the 
celebrity’s chat and his manner of deliv- 
ering it. The part played by the Movie- 
tone is impressive, for Mr. Shaw is 
screened and recorded with startling 
veracity. See it. 


‘¢The Cossacks ”’ 


r getting so that if a movie reporter 
can avoid telling his clients about 
more than one Russian picture a week, 
or more than one crook picture, he, or 
she (and they), are lucky. Russia may 
have been crowded off the front page by 
happenings of superior interest in other 
parts of the globe, but she is getting a 
positive stranglehold on the screen. You 
can walk into almost any celluloid cathe- 
dral in the country these days and be 
greeted by a bristling mass of assorted 
whiskers. They show them in the eve- 
ning—they show them in the afternoon. 
There’s not even a way to come early 
and avoid the Russ. 

“The Cossacks,” with John Gilbert, 
suffers by comparison with other Russian 
pictures, including “Love,” the last film 
in which we saw Mr. Gilbert. In the 
first place, the photography in “The 
Cossacks” is terribly bad and the scenery 
is partly phony. In the second place, 
Mr. Gilbert is not awfully well suited to 
his role; and, in the third, and last, 
place, Greta Garbo isn’t in it. Ernest 
Torrence is, however, and he does what 
he can—which is always considerable; 
Renée Adorée is in it, too, pitching hay 


and feeding the pigs, as is her wont. 
There’s also a young man named Nils 
Asther, who plays a visiting aristocrat 
from Moscow; he is the possessor of an 
unusual sort of face, with a play of ex- 
pression which keeps one watching him 
regardless of the presence on the screen 
of parties considerably more famous. 

A band of Cossacks, who are said to 
be the real thing, help this rather so-so 
picture no little, with a great deal of 
hard riding and sensational dismounting, 


“ The Magnificent Flirt” 


ARRY (or, as he now writes it, H. 
d’Abbadie) d’Arrast holds a third 
interest in the sophisticated-comedy 
monopoly in Hollywood, the other mo- 
nopolists being Malcolm St. Clair and, of 
course, Ernst Lubitsch. 

These three men take a shrug or a 
lifted eyebrow and get more significance 
into it and out of it than many directors 
can do with a lengthy subtitle. 

“The Magnificent Flirt,” directed by 
Mr. d’Arrast, stars Florence Vidor and 
is packed with hearty chuckles and 
piquant developments. No screen actress 
is better qualified to assist in this sort of 
fun than is Miss Vidor, whose beauty 
and intelligence are both of a very high 
order. Albert Conti, who plays opposite 
the star, is reputed to have been driving 
a laundry wagon in Hollywood when he 
was discovered by Erich von Stroheim. 
He is an adroit, capable comedian, per- 
spicacious and restrained. The picture, 
as a whole, is one you couldn’t go wrong 
on; the reason we don’t see more of its 
kind is that they are so far above the 
capabilities of the Hollywood majority. 


Movies for Children 


= registrar of a Kansas educational 
institution asks us to suggest a list 
of pictures made especially for the juve- 
nile trade. Our answer to her is, regret- 
fully, that there are none. ‘Snow 
White,” of which she makes mention, 
was the last film of this type ever made, 
as far as we know. 

Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Harold Lloyd, Tom Mix, Reginald 
Denny, and Charlie Chaplin—these art- 
ists may always be relied upon. The 
Christie Comedies are invariably clean; 
“Felix,” “Our Gang,” and many other 
short subjects are dependable, and—of 
course—there is always the invaluable 
newsreel. 
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LTHOUGH no parent, we believe 
A we do appreciate the value of 
such a Toy Advisory Service as 
Macy’s has recently established—from 
the point of view of one whose gifts have 
been smashed, sneered at, or ignored by 
small wriggling relatives whom we have 
thus attempted to placate. Intelligent 
selection of toys, of course, is more im- 
portant than intelligent selection of gifts 
for grown-ups, simply because the toy 
has educational value, which the carpet 
slippers you give to Uncle Horace don’t 
possess. Unless you count the increase 
in your own vocabulary from listening to 
what Uncle Horace says about them. 
And toys. should be not only suitable to 
the child’s age, they should be selected to 
conform to his varying interests. 

The “Play in Education Exhibit” held 
recently at this store showed toys 
grouped according to the ages of the 
children for whom they are intended— 
one to three, three to four, four to six, 
six to eight and over. Within. each of 
these groups are four subdivisions—toys 
for physical exercise and outdoor play, 
for the imitation of grown-up activities, 
for construction and creation, and for 
socialization—that is, games which are 
played with other children. 

As an example of the grouping of toys 
according to their uses, in the second age 
group, from three to four years, the fol- 
lowing are listed: For physical exercise 
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and outdoor play: slide, sandsbox, veloci- 
pedes, roller skates, doorway gymnasium, 
sand toys, wheelbarrow, truck, football. 
For imitation of grown-ups: doll and 
Carriage, washing, ironing, and cooking 
sets, doll accessories, animals to ride 
upon, doll furniture. For construction 
and creation: blackboard, chalk, model- 
ing clay, paste, scissors, large crayons, 
blocks, beads, peg-board, strip puzzles. 


No games are listed for socialization in. 


this group, but stories, nursery rhymes 
and songs, and picture books are recom- 
mended. 

That a right selection of toys will 
solve many of the parents’ educational 
and disciplinary problems is now gener- 
ally accepted. And if after a short time 
the child loses interest in the toys you 
give him, it is not his fault; it is the 
fault of the toys. He may have too 
many of one kind, and you need to 
vary them so that he won’t develop one- 
sidedly. 

One of the interesting new playthings 
at the exhibit was a construction set for 
a child of a year and a half. It is a peg- 
board, with pegs big enough so that the 
child can grasp them easily and fit them 
into whatever hole he wishes. Then 
there is a new posture chair, designed for 
the various age groups—a chair that 
really fits the child as comfortably as his 
clothes do. And there is a set of large 
hollow blocks for outdoor use. These are 


light enough to be lifted easily and heavy 
enough to develop the muscles of the 
lifter. 


or the kitchen there are food covers 
ten, twelve, and fourteen inches in 
diameter—made of transparent fiber 
glass, the edges bound with aluminum. 
Also a clothes-wringer which is adjust- 
able in several ways and can be attached 
to a small pail. 


W* told you a few weeks ago about 
a slot machine for selling ciga- 
rettes which says “Thank you” when it 
delivers the goods, and you have prob- 
ably seen other self-service machines, 
from the kind that sells stamps to the 
kind that shines your shoes. But a new 
one to us is the hair-curling machine. 
Put a coin in the slot, and the electric 
current is automatically turned on in the 
curling iron, and the customer curls her 
own hair before the mirror which is a 
part of the machine. 


are you store your golf clubs away 
in the fall, there is a press into 
which they can be strapped. This will 
prevent their warping. For golfers also is 
a contrivance for practicing driving in a 
small back yard. The ball circles about a 
stake driven into the ground. Attached 
to it is a device which registers the prob- 
able length of the drive. Then there is 
a ball marker which won’t cut or tear 
the surface of the ball—a rubber stamp 
which is used with a special permanent 
ink. And there are several varieties of 
holders for the little wooden tees. One 
of these fastens to the belt, and when 
one tee is slipped out another falls into 
place, ready for use on your next drive. 
Another is a combination tee holder and 


. garter. The tees are arranged in it like 


cartridges in a belt. 
A way of sending flowers which was 
new to us, although it may not be 
new to you, was brought to our attention 
the other day on the occasion of the sail- 
ing of a friend for Europe. It is very 
practical for any occasion when large 
quantities of flowers are received and 
sufficient receptacles for them are not 
available. These flowers are shipped 
ready arranged in a vase, or in a basket 
containing a reservoir for water. They 
look much better when they are taken 
out of the box, don’t have to be ar- 
ranged, and nobody has to hustle around 
and find a vase to put them in. One 
florist sends out a book containing col- 
ored illustrations of various arrange- 
ments of flowers for different occasions. 
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Your Crating Room— can’t some of it 
be used for profitable PRODUCTION? 


F HALF of the packing rooms of this 

country were released to profitable pro- 
duction, America would find a new source 
of wealth. 

We know this is true because we have 
proven it in several hundred individual bus- 
inesses. 

You can prove it in your business. 

Start from the bottom. Think the thing out 
all over again. : 

Call in the Weyerhaeuser man. Get the 
whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut - to-Size 
Crating. 

These are standard crating pieces, cut to 


size at the mill, from ideal light-weight crat- 
ing woods. . 

They build you Standard Crates. All you 
need is nailing jigs, hammer and nails. 

They save you money from the start. Elimi- 
nate waste of time, labor and material. 

The crates are light and strong. Freight 
costs are low. You add many miles to your 
selling radius. Merchandise arrives in “better” 
condition. 

A new economy—new source of profit. 

Weyerhaeuser also supplies Box Shooks, 
and ideal Crating Lumber for the man who 
cannot standardize his crates. 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 

of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerh Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis; 1418 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City; 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 1313 Second National Bank Building, Toledo; 2401 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh; 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBERYSTA NDARD LENGIHS OR CUT IO SIZE! 
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Eat and Be Well! 






A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 






or while traveling. You will find in fhis little 
book a wealth of information about food elements 
and thei: relation to physical welfare. 






CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets. acid and 
bland diets. laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
“Bees it without cost or obligation. 
















:\ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich, 








THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs ofall Boarding Schools and camps 
in U.S. Rates. Advice from official inspections. 
22d year. State Chartered Free-Bureau. Apply 
American Schools’ Association 
1212 Times Bidg., N. Y., or Stevens Bidg., Chicago 











SCHOOL 





SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, eee vor 

Primary, grammar, high school, junior college. Accredited- 
Military ceatew, High scholastic standard. New buildings: 
Extensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. 
Catalog. A. L. STEWART, Supt., Box 8-H, San Rafael, Cal- 





_EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 
BELMONT (GENEVA) 


FIRST-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Modern languages, music, eurythmics. Winter sports. 
Summer holidays in the Alps. Best references in America. 
Apply to Outlook Travel Bureau or the Prin- 
cipal, Mademoiselle Aubert, 6 Clos Belmont 








° ? 
Mademoiselle Hartmann’s School 
(LA MARJOLAINE), GENEVA. Up-to-date 
French-Swiss school for girls from 8 to 20 years. Highly rec- 
ommended. Resident, day pupils. Every educational advan- 
tage, Individual care. Stay inthe mountains in winter and 
summer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 





BOYS’ CAMP 
CAMP ALOHA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. Est. 1904. 

Tutoring Camp for Boys, ages 10-20 years. July 14-Sept. 8. 
A fine combination of study and play. . 

KpMUND W. OGDEN, Harvard A.B., LL.B., Director P 
Holderness, New Hampshire. 














The best proof is the 
advertiser’s testimonial 


For instance, The Outlook’s 
Classified Department has re- 
ceived this bit of evidence of 
satisfaction : 


‘“‘T expect to use your columns 
as long as I live. Don’t 
know what I would do with- 
out it—The Outlook ” 


Surely it can do as well for you. 
Ask us for rates and other 
specific information. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York City 


’ NHE dissolution of the injunction 
obtained in New York City to 
restrain the proposed merger of 

the Chrysler Motor Car Corporation 

with Dodge Brothers, Inc., settled, for 
the time being at least, one of the most 
interesting and most important contro- 
versies that has arisen recently in the 
financial field. The combination was the 
largest ever projected in the industry. 
A holder of Dodge preference stock 
secured the injunction and asked that it 
be made permanent, on the ground that 
the merger constituted a dissolution of 
the company and that, consequently, he 
was entitled to the $105 a share fixed by 
the company’s charter in the event of the 
liquidation of its assets. To prove that 
he would be injured if the plan went 
through he pointed out that he was asked 
to exchange a security which had paid 
dividends since the time it was issued at 
the rate of $7 a year for a share of 

Chrysler common stock, on which the 

annual dividend rate was only $3. 

Lawyers for Dodge .Brothers argued 
that the proposed transaction did not 
constitute a liquidation of assets. -On the 
broader grounds of sound business pol- 
icy, they contended that the preference 
stockholders were offered a good swap 
and that the injunction would injure the 
interests of the large majority of all 
classes of stockholders who favored the 
plan. 

Since the definition of what constitutes 

a liquidation is a moot legal point, it is 

quite probable that Supreme Court Jus- 

tice Mullan, who dissolved the injunc- 
tion, was strongly influenced by the lat- 
ter contentions. If he had written an 
opinion, it would have made interesting 
reading. At any rate, it is almost certain 

that his decision will be quoted as a 

precedent whenever litigation over a 

similar question recurs. 

This was the situation on the eve of 

the merger negotiations. Dodge Broth- 

ers had been losing ground in the auto- 
mobile field. Its earnings had been 
shrinking and the dividend on the pref- 
erence stock was apparently in danger. 

The market certainly thought so. Dur- 

ing the week before the terms of the pro- 

posed combination were announced the 
stock was selling at about $70. The 
average price for preferred stock on 
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which the payment of future dividends 


Mergers and Inj unctions 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


appeared reasonably certain was at least 
$110. 

None too optimistic about the pros- 
pects of the Dodge company as a sepa- 
rate unit, its directors welcomed the 
chance to ally it with the Chrysler Motor 
Car Corporation, which had an amaz- 
ingly successful record. Twenty-seventh 
in the motor industry in 1924, it had 
reached third place in 1927. The union 
of the two promised more economical 
and efficient operation as well as auxil- 
iary selling and manufacturing facilities 
which neither alone could afford. The 
terms agreed upon by the directors of 
the two companies called for the ex- 
change of one share of Chrysler for each 
ten shares of Dodge B, for each five 
shares of A, and for each single share of 
preference stock. 

The relationship of the prices of the 
Chrysler and the Dodge A shares (the 
B shares were not on the market) in the 
week before the announcement of the 
terms was approximately the same as the 
exchange basis. Until the very day of 
the announcement, however, Chrysler 
was selling well above Dodge preference 
stock. The former was ranging between 
$77 and $81 and the latter between $69 
and $71. Preference shareholders, the 


-directors maintained, were offered the 


chance to exchange their securities for 
ones that the market considered to be 
worth almost ten per cent more. 
_ According to the terms of the Dodge 
charter, only the B shares, all controlled 
by the company’s bankers, had voting 
privileges. But the directors asked for 
the approval of the preference and A 
stockholders. Walter P. Chrysler, Presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corporation, more- 
over, had no intention of jamming the 
merger through if there was any sub- 
stantial objection. He reserved the right 
to nullify the union unless it received the 
support of ninety per cent of both classes 
of non-voting Dodge stockholders. 
Because of the country-wide distribu- 
tion of the securities it was extremely 
difficult to reach these stockholders and 
persuade them to approve or disapprove. 
But more than eighty per cent of the 
preference and seventy per cent of the 
A stockholders had voted for the plan at 
the time the injunction was obtained. 
Because of this evidence of the popular- 
ity of the merger, and leaving aside all 
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consideration of its intrinsic merits, it 
seems fortunate that Judge Mullan gave 
the decision he did. If he had continued 
the injunction, no appeal would have 
been possible until the autumn, when the 
positions of both companies might have 
changed greatly. It would have meant 
the breaking up of the whole plan and 
the denial of the wishes of the over- 
whelming majority of the owners of 
Dodge Brothers. 

This legal dispute has emphasized one 
striking feature of the merger, namely, 
the eagerness of the bankers to obtain 
approval of the plan from a much larger 
group of security-holders than the law 
requires. The capitalization of Dodge 
Brothers was-very influential in bringing 
public opposition to non-voting stock to 
a head. It seems now as if the disfran- 
chisement of the preference and A stock- 
holders was a happy incident. The cen- 
tralization of power in this company was 
not abused, but the existence of the pos- 
sibility of abuse created a sentiment that 
has made such centralization in recently 
organized companies almost impossible. 

On the very day that Judge Mullan 
dissolved the injunction the directors of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
one of the oldest units in the industry, 
announced their approval of a plan to 
give the Studebaker Corporation control 
of their company. Perhaps because of 
the Dodge-Chrysler legal difficulties, 
the Pierce-Arrow-Studebaker merger was 
laid out on an entirely different plan. 
The Studebaker Corporation is to retain 
its present capital structure and invest 
$2,000,000 in Pierce-Arrow junior securi- 
ties, obtaining therefor a majority of the 
voting stock, 

Some one may enjoin this plan, too, 
but the interests controlling Pierce- 
Arrow are going to follow the example of 
the Dodge directors and try to obtain 
the approval of much more than the re- 
quired majority of stockholders, so that, 
if they have to defend their project in 
court, they will have as much moral sup- 
port as possible. 

In recommending the plan to the 
stockholders, Myron E. Forbes, Presi- 
dent of Pierce-Arrow, gave a frank ex- 
planation of the company’s position 
which was, implicitly, a prophecy of 
many more similar amalgamations. 

“Tt is a grave question in the minds of 
the directors,” he said, “whether the iso- 
lated automobile unit can compete suc- 
cessfully in the long run with companies 
like General Motors, Studebaker, Chrys- 
ler, and others, whose volume of produc- 
tion, diversification, and dealer organiza- 
tion give them a stability, buying power, 
and financial resources far beyond those 
which can be commanded by a company 
having only limited production.” 
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ing made in Virginia. Here 
: 44 A industry is colonizing the 
“Old Dominion” in unmistakable earnestness. 





Within a few years Richmond and Hopewell have 
attracted more than a hundred million dollars for 
rayon, tobacco and nitrogen plants. Hampton 
Roads, the greatest potential port existing, has 
assumed the world’s leadership in coal export. 


But these tell only some of Virginia’s story. She 
has an abundance of resources which are attract- 
ing wealth at a fast rate. Here are unsurpassed 
water and harbor facilities; proximity to fuel which 
is more economical than hydro power; nearly a 
million potential horsepower in streams; famous 
farms of Shenandoah, Piedmont and Eastern 


Shore; resorts, highways, natural beauties and 
historical interests which attract millions of tour- 
ists. Virginia is within five hundred miles of fifty 
million people and now has 23 industrial cities, 


Virginia is typical of the steady and tremendous 
commercial development now taking place in the 
South. Southern investments... in industry or in 
well chosen securities... are beyond question far- 
sighted, sound and promising. Every American 
investor should today include Southern securities 
among his holdings. 


A Southern investment institution of years experi- 
ence and serving investors the nation over, Cald- 
well & Company offer their intimate knowledge of 


‘Southern conditions and opportunities to all in- 


terested in sound Southern securities. Write for 


our current suggestions. 


“We bank on the South” 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


510 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





» Chicago Detroit « Cincinnati ~ Kansas City « St. Louis « Loursville « Jackson 
Chattanooga « Memphis « Knoxville « 
Birmingham ~ Tampa « Jacksonville « Dallas 


ROGERS CALDWELL & CO., INC, 150 ai New York 


Greensboro « New Orleans 

























VACATION 


Our Travel Bureau is at your service. 
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Write us your needs. Is it 


Shore ? 
A perfect Golf Course ? 
Good Fishing Grounds > 


Woods ? 
A REAL Ranch? 


tinent ? 
Europe Far East? 


Steamship or Railroad 
Service Anywhere ? 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 
THE OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 


DAYS ARE HERE 


A Camp in the Mountains? 
A fashionable Hotel at the 


The Canadian or Maine 


The Trip Across the Con- 
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The 


liness of a Colorado mining camp, 

the young Boyles were held close 
within their family circle for entertain- 
ment. Around the lamp of evenings, 
Mother read aloud and Father drew 
pictures of the four children. 

But, their imaginations not content, 
after they were tucked into bed Frances 
and Jim told each other stories in the 
dark, satisfying cravings for romance 
with fantastic characters—pirates and 
knights, a race of “Tinies” who lived un- 
der the bed, and Frances’s special con- 
tribution, ““The Little Crooked Woman.” 


GS ines of DED by the realistic ug- 


The Little Crooked Woman 


A Story for Small Children Invented by a Small Girl 
As remembered by Miss Frances Boyle 


oy there was a queer little crooked 
woman who had a queer little dog 
by the queer little name of Checkers. 

The queer little woman and her queer 
little dog lived by their queer little lones 
in a queer little crooked house, with a 
queer little crooked fence all around and 
a queer little crooked river in front. And 
they were very, very poor. 

One day the Little Crooked Woman 
looked into her little crooked cupboard. 
“Me, oh, my! My, oh, me! 

I fear we are starving, 
My little dog-gee!” 
said she. 

But Checkers did not want to starve. 
So he ran out into the back yard to dig 
for a bone. He dug and he dug and he 
dug, first with his front paws, and then 
with his nose. Still he found no bone. 
But he went on digging and digging and 
digging. 

After a while the Little Crooked Wo- 
man went to the door. 

“Me, oh, my! My, oh, me! 
Where is Checkers, 
My little dog-gee?” 
said she. 

She looked here, and she looked there. 

She looked under the back porch. But 
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Little Crooked Woman 


A Tale for Children 


By HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 
Illustrated by Arnold Hall 
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she could not find Checkers. Then out 
by the back fence she saw a pile of dirt. 
Beside the dirt was a hole. But she 
could not see Checkers. 

The Little Crooked Woman looked 
down the hole. But it was deep and 
dark. 

“Me, oh, my! My, oh, me! 
Did you dig this, 
My little dog-gee?” 
cried she. 

Then the Little Crooked Woman 
heard a noise down the hole. 

“Ki yi, ki yi!” said the noise. It was 
Checkers! 

“Me, oh, my! My, oh, me! 
I fear I can’t reach you, 
My little dog-gee!” 
cried the Little Crooked Woman. 

She reached her arm down the deep 
dark hole, but she could not touch 
Checkers. 

“Um-m-m-m-m! Um-m-m-m-m! Um- 
m-m-m-m!” whined Checkers. The Lit- 
tle Crooked Woman almost cried. 

“My, oh, goodness! Goodness me! 

Ill come too, 

My little dog-gee!” 
cried she. 

And down went the Little Crooked 
Woman into the hole, first one foot, then 
the other. She touched something soft. 
The Something moved. 

“Vip!” said the Something. 
Checkers, 

“Oh, my goodness! Goodness me! 

I’ve stepped on Checkers, 

My little dog-gee!” 

cried the Little Crooked Woman. 
Checkers had run on ahead. 

So she went deeper and deeper and 
the hole grew larger and larger until at 
last she could stand up. 
“Land-a-mercy! Mercy me! 

Come back, Checkers, 

My little dog-gee!” 
cried the Little Crooked Wo- 
man. 

“Um-m-m-m-m! Um-m-m- 
m-m! Um-m-m-m-m!” whined 
Checkers, but he did not come 


It was 


But 


back. So the Little Crooked Woman 
went on and on until she came to a dark 
passage. 
“Me, oh, mercy! Mercy me! 
You didn’t dig this, 
My little dog-gee!” 
cried she. 

Then Checkers stopped so suddenly 
that the Little Crooked Woman stepped 
on him again. She put out her foot. 
They were on a stairway. So the Little 
Crooked Woman picked up Checkers in 
one arm and with the other she felt 
along the dark wall. 

Step by step she went down, until she 
saw something shining. And when she 
reached the bottom, there she was in a 
cave full of sunlight. Then Checkers 
jumped from her arms and ran to an old 
box in a corner. 

“Um-m-m-m-m! Um-m-m-m-m! Um- 
m-m-m-m!” he whined, sniffing all 
around the box. So the Little Crooked 
Woman lifted the top, and there lay a 
pile of gold pieces. The pieces were so 
old that they all stuck together. It was 
a Robber’s Cave! 

“Um-m-m-m-m! Um-m-m-m-m! Um- 
m-m-m-m!” whined Checkers, running 
to the door. So the Little Crooked 
Woman followed him and pushed ‘aside 
the thick bushes growing there. And 


. what do you think she saw down below? 


Her own little crooked house, with the 
little crooked fence all around and the 
little crooked river in front! 

“Lands-a-goodness! Goodness me! 

My own little crooked 
Home I see!” 
cried she. 

So she went back to the box and tied 
up a good pile of gold pieces in the cor- 
ner of her apron. Then the queer little 
Crooked Woman and her queer little 
crooked dog went home to their queer 
little crooked house. And all the rest of 


their queer little crooked lives they never 
starved again. So— 

Me, oh, my! My, oh, me! 

This is the end 

Of my little stor-ee! 
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School and the Very Young 
Child 


(Continued from page 420) 


and it must be of a kind that satisfies 
the child’s impulses. The art of educa- 
tion consists chiefly in creating such an 
environment, mental and physical, that 
the child’s activity impulses, both gen- 
eral and specific, are satisfied in ways 
that are not harmful to others and that 
further his own development. This is 
the best cure for quarrelsomeness as well 
as for other undesirable impulses. A 
certain amount of quarreling is whole- 
some and natural; the only thing to be 
avoided is the sort that involves risk of 
bodily injury. All the furies of youth 
are caused by a sense of impotence, and 
when children can be prevented from 
feeling impotent they will also be pre- 
vented from feeling dangerous rages. I 
am somewhat skeptical of the wisdom of 
inculcating social sense in children. In 
early years it is not natural to them, and 
later on it ought to arise spontaneously. 
In old-fashioned education it arose as 
resistance to authority, and I am not 
sure but what this is really the whole- 
somest way of generating it. People are 
only too much inclined in later life to 
respect authority, and there is much to 
be said for beginning social co-operation 
in an attitude of rebellion. What I do 
think desirable, however, is that what- 
ever contest may arise between children 
and the authorities should be of a good- 
natured sort on both sides, and should 
be conducted more or less in the spfrit 
of a game. 

There is one thing which all wha have 
to deal with children should remember, 
and that is: never let children think that 
they can annoy you, for this gives a 
gratification to their love of power which 
is of a thoroughly undesirable kind. 
Exercise as little authority as you can, 
but when you must exercise it, do so 
calmly and inexorably. Do not use 
moral ideas in dealing with children; 
create good habits, but not by means of 
ethical precepts. Children seldom under- 
stand such precepts, and they view them 
with cynicism as part of grown-up 
hypocrisy. Those who do not allow 
children to speak frankly before them 
have no idea to what an extent this is 
true. Where you must exert authority, 
say frankly: “I am stronger than you, 
and I do not choose that you should do 
this.” This is the only way of prevent- 
ing the child from regarding you as a 
humbug. Take such a matter as playing 
with fire: to a grown-up person it seems 
obviously undesirable that the house 
should burn down, but to a child this is 
by no means obvious. He thinks it 
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would be a glorious blaze, and that hav- 
ing to go elsewhere would be rather an 
amusing adventure. Therefore if you 
appeal to him rationally and say, “Do 
not drop lighted matches in the waste- 
paper basket, because it may cause the 
house to burn down,” you waste your 
breath. The very argument you use 
makes him more inclined than before to 
do what you have forbidden. Nor is it 
desirable, except with very young chil- 
dren, to keep matches out of their way, 
for sooner or later, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, they are sure to come across the 
forbidden danger with a desire stimu- 
lated by prohibition combined with a 
complete lack of experience. The only 
safe way in all such matters is to allow 
the activity which might be dangerous, 
but under controlled conditions. Let 
them make bonfires out of doors, and 
become interested in the kind of skill re- 
quired for the purpose. With a little 
skill dangerous activities can be made 
more agreeable under controlled condi- 
tions than under those which involve un- 
due risk, 


I po not believe it is possible to con- 
duct a school without any discipline 
at all. Some reformers maintain that 
this is possible, but when one inquires 
into their practice, one almost always 
finds that at some point their theories 
have broken down. Cleanliness, for ex- 
ample, even to the degree that is neces- 
sary for health, will never be practiced 
unless at some period it has been en- 
forced. 

I think that cruelty would not arise at 
all if there had been freedom from the 
start, but when children accustomed to 
strict discipline find themselves suddenly 
in an environment where more freedom 
is permitted there is bound to be a pe- 
riod in which they work out the bad pas- 
sions generated by previous repression, 
and during this period care will be neces- 
sary to see that they do not do too much 
harm. The reformer in education is 
always at present confronted by the 
difficulty that in most homes modern 
methods are not understood or practiced, 
and this adds greatly to his difficulties. 
Where the first few years of life have 
been wisely handled liberty can be 
almost complete; and when this is possi- 
ble, it is immensely preferable to disci- 
pline. But even where there is the com- 
pletest freedom the educator still has a 
very important function in the creation 
of the right environment—not only the 
physical environment, but the environ- 
ment of adults with the right disposi- 
tions and the right kind of interests, and, 
above all, the right kind of affection for 
children. For without this no degree of 
science is of any avail, 
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which is so easily lost orstolen. By 
changing your money into American 
Express Travelers Cheques you free 
yourself from money-worty for the 
entire duration of your vacation. 

The moment you purchase American 
Express Travelers Cheques you auto- 
matically turn your pocket-book into a 
miniature safe, to which your signature 
alone is the key. 

You sign each of the cheques when 
you buy them—and sign again when you 
wish to spend them. No thief can get 
your money because the signature which 
you put on them makes them yours and 
yours alone. 

Then, if your American Express Trav- 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
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Speaking of Books 


Three Recent Novels 


“The Road to Heaven,” by Thomas Beer. A. A. 
Knopf. 

“Georgie May,” by Maxwell Bodenheim. 
Liveright. 

“In the Beginning,” by Norman Douglas. The 
John Day Company. 


Boni & 


The most engaging person in spring 
fiction is Lamon Coe, of Zerbetta, Ohio, 
who spends a few busy weeks in New 
York on his Road to Heaven. Lamon is 
such a grandly typical country boy as 
Thomas Beer has already shown himself 
most able in creating. He is honestly 
interested in nothing but news from 
home, really happy only with relatives 
and people from home, and so set on 
getting home that he finally does get 
there—Christian, headed for the Celes- 
tial City and making his way there in 
spite of every Apollyon. 

When “The Road to Heaven” opens, 
Lamon is stranded in New Haven, which 
he has reached after leaving home be- 
cause of a quarrel with his father, which 
sends him knocking about from Holly- 
wood to Boston and from prize-fighting 
and movie-acting to clerking and bum- 
ming. In New Haven he acquires 
money enough to make feasible a visit 
to his New York relatives by helping to 
put a very rich and very drunken stu- 
dent to bed. He begs a ride to town on 
a truck, and his entrance into New York 
epitomizes his attitude toward that city 
and its inhabitants. He runs directly 
into a bloody and horrifying accident 
and, while the citizenry gapes and ago- 
nizes, he trots off, without excitement 
and without emotion, and boards a bus, 
where he meets the girl from home and 
forgets the ruthless city in a nice chat 
about home folks. In New York Lamon 
plunges into the amusing rich-bohemian 
life which centers around his cousin Ab- 
ner, book dealer and indulgent collector 
of young talents. He meets Frankie 
from Lima, whose love of silk has made 
her what she is today, and immediately 
supplants Costello Ryan as her lover. 
This is all he does to further the action 
of the melodramatic story of Frankie 
and Ryan (not Johnny), which is loosely 
set into the middle of the book and 
which is, in a subtle way, the heart of 
its conflict action. For Lamon pursues 
his violent love affair with startling de- 
tachment, forgets it whenever there is a 
chance to see the girl from home or even 
to gossip with any one about Cousin 
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This and Uncle That; and he scarcely 
notices the picturesque tragedy—Fran- 
kie’s murder and Ryan’s suicide—which 
closes the melodrama, because it coin- 
cides in time with the death of Abner, 
his cousin. That ends the New York 
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Fiction 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wil- 
der. Albert & Charles Boni. Those who 
have not yet read this beautifully written 
story have a delight in store. 


“The Greene Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine. 
harles Scribner’s Sons. Further exploits of 
detective Philo Vance. 


“The Battle of the Horizons,” by Sylvia Thomp- 
son. Little, Brown & Co. You will find this 
story of an international marriage capably 
written, and lit by flashes of wit and under- 
standing. See June 27. 


“Octavia,” by Margot Asquith. The F. A. Stokes 
Company. This comedy of manners is excel- 
lent reading. Reviewed June 20. 


“The Closed Garden,” by Julian Green, translated 
by Henry Longan Stuart. Harper & Brothers. 
This insistently harrowing story of an hys- 
terical French girl is interesting particularly 
because it brings to the general reader’s at- 
tention a new talent in I*rench letters. Re- 
viewed May 30. 


Non-Fiction 


“The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism,” by Bernard Shaw.  Brentano’s. 
Almost every one will agree with G. B. S 
this time; and any one with the patience to 
read his long book through will find it marked 
by his usual wit and wide interests. Reviewed 
last week. 


“Disraeli,” by André Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton & Co. You will 
enjoy this charming and vivid biography. 
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Reviewed February 22. 
“Jesus, the Son of Man,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni 
& Liveright. To be reviewed later by Amos 
N. Wilder. 
“Sunset Gun,” by Dorothy Parker. Boni & Live- 


right. This delightful light verse is good 
summer reading. Reviewed June 6. 


“The Rise of the House of Rothschild,” by Egon 
Ceesar Conti. The Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. An interesting and valuable book 
which all readers of biography will enjoy. 
See issue of June 6. 


detour on Lamon’s road to heaven and 
home. He follows the country girl back 
to Zerbetta, marries her, and finds his 
father ready to kiss and make up. 

“The Road to Heaven” is abun- 
dantly supplied with excellent character 
sketches. To list them would be to name 
every character in the book: Abner’s 
dead wife’s father, who appears on one 


page; Hector Boscommon, who “tola a 
story to a fool” and could not untell st 
afterwards; Abner’s diverting frienas, 
even his Filipino servants—these are 
full-blooded and tangible as many of the 
elaborately developed characters of other 
novels. 

Thomas Beer is an elegant, a very 
beau among novelists. His style, if man- 


nered and overburdened with rhetoric, is - 


on the whole an appropriate medium for 
the expression of his meticulous observa- 
tion and exquisite taste, for his scorn of 
moral undress and his appreciation of 
brave gesture. “The Road to Heaven” 
is delightful reading, however one takes 
it. Its principal interest for us lies in 
Beer’s understanding of the country-boy 
type, its profound single-mindedness. 
Such a one-track mind is always on the 
one-track road to its own particular 
heaven. 


Georgie May is a lady who may be 
honestly if inelegantly described as a 
slut. She lives according to her taste in 
the underworld of a Mississippi town in 
the early nineteen hundreds, frequenting 
the terrible Rounders corner, where the 
derelicts and outcasts sit in the long twi- 
light, chumming with Emmy Lou, her 
only friend, and picking up money where 
she can. Her story is certainly sordid 
and not very interesting. But it offers 
Maxwell Bodenheim opportunity to de- 
scribe with irony and pity the daily life, 


- the hard-boiled philosophy, and the in- 


herent humanity of her type. He is a 
poet, and his poetry crops out at unex- 
pected times. And he jumbles poetry, 
meditation, diatribe, narrative, and au- 
thor’s soliloquy into a strong mixture. 
He is a passionate defender of the under- 
dog, a scorner of respectability and or- 
derliness. But his attitude of ironic 
aloofness destroys the poignant tragedy 
of his story. One feels that a great deal 
of power and an interesting talent have 
been wasted on an unimportant theme. 
That this is the result of the method 
used is obvious enough when one con- 
siders other and great novels based on 
the tragedies of prostitutes. 


Judging from the number of copies of 
“In the Beginning” which one sees about 
on trains and’ buses, the flapper sophisti- 
cates as whose vade mecum “South 
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Wind” succeeded “Jur- 
gen,” are trying Nor- 
man Douglas’s new 
book. One wonders 
if, having stumbled 
through the wit and 
wisdom of “South 
Wind,” they will have 
acquired the wits them- 
selves to be disap- 
pointed in “In the Be- 
ginning.” They are 
being written down to. 
But perhaps the great 
weight of Norman 
Douglas’s elaborate ur- 
banity will crush them 
into believing that his 
book is also great. No 
narrative trick is older 
than the one he uses in 
it. Since A‘sop’s time, 
probably even among 
cave and lake dwellers, 
the fable has been an 
apt and easy device to 
use when a criticism of 
mankind is intended. 
And nothing is more 
amusing or more sug- 
gestive of superiority 
than to translate today 
into a million years ago 
and you and me into 
gods and heroes. 

We cannot outline 
the plot of “In the 
Beginning” because, 
having found “South 
Wind” indefinitely re- 
readable, we could not get through this 
one once. And we have had so much 
admiration for Norman Douglas’s good 
qualities, his gracious style, his descrip- 
tive talents, his keen eye, and his pointed 
malicious wit that we are sorry. “In the 
Beginning” has to do with the escapades 
of Linus, a half-god, and is a mixture of 
Anatole France, Cabell, Erskine, etc. 
Out of so ill-assorted a medley of influ- 
ences, not much good can come. The 
most amusing thing in the book is the 
position assigned to the satyrs (favorites 
with Douglas), who are condemned by 
the gods to sterility for their friendship 
with mankind. To appreciate the full 
gusto of that one has to know something 
about Douglas. 

So many good men go wrong in the 
way that Norman Douglas seems to have 
done. They become, apparently, ter- 
ribly afraid of life, and they strike at it 
with futile darts—barbed, poisoned, be- 
ribboned. Lyly, writing ““Euphues” in 
the sixteenth century, made a confession 
for his hero (and incidentally for him- 
self) which such writers as Douglas, 
Huxley, Van Vechten, Erskine, may one 
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day make themselves: “I have ever 
thought so superstitiously of wit that I 
fear I have committed idolatry against 
wisdom.” 


Words for Sale 
By J. DANA TASKER 

“Trivial Breath,” by Elinor Wylie. <A. A. Knopf. 

In her third and latest book of poetry 
Elinor Wylie makes a spectacular display 
of erudition. From her files of knowl- 
edge she has extracted and relisted with 
sometimes harmonious effect an amazing 
catalogue of comment on Biblical and 
mythological subjects; on furniture, 
clothes, and the soul; on books, authors, 
the sea, Italy, the country, and love. 
One misses the Chinese Revolution, polar 
expeditions, and Harlem; everything else 
seems to be mentioned in “Trivial 
Breath.” There is such a dense cloud of 
learning here that, with the exception of 
six very good lyrics, the meanings of the 
poems are obscured beyond discovery. 

Whatever brought it all about is diffi- 
cult to say. No explanation could be 
adequate for so many allusions and so 


IN GLASS AND SILVER 


The corner of a dressing-room in the modern style, 


many mere words as 
are found in this vol- 
ume. One poem in 
particular, “Miranda’s 
Supper,” eight pages 
long and culminating 
(presumably) in a hazy 
transubstantiation of 
Miranda’s soul, con- 
tains enough allusion 
for an epic of Homeric 
length. The other 
poems, after long con- 
sultation, yield uncer- 
tain meanings. But 
such interpretations are 
intangible and _labori- 
ous beyond reason, 
confused to a degree of 
perfection, Let it be 
plain: this is not the 
intellectual complexity 
of a Browning nor the 
emotional frenzy of a 
Shelley; it is a mass of 
heterogeneous knowl- 
edge, inarticulate in 
words and words and 
words. 

Toward the two Bib- 
lical poems, “Peter and 
John” and “The Inno- 
cents,” one feels more 
kindly disposed. Miss 
Wylie, upon descending 
to utter simplicity in 
the latter poem, telling 
of a toy that is being 
made to quiet the cry- 
ing of Herod’s boy 
when he lies broken and dying, says: 


I curled the leaf 
To a silver bell 
To echo the grief 
Of Israel. 


This is the most memorable thing in 
the book. Such descriptions as. this, 
done in unpretentious moments, are the 
occasional merits of the collection. 

Undistinguished by subjectivity or 
originality, generally harmonious and 
seldom musical, six lyric poems remain. 
These. are essentially good, and not 
great. Here, as elsewhere, there is an 
overdose of simile and metaphor; yet, 
intrinsically, these few poems are worthy. 
“As I Went Down by Havre de Grace” 
is fully appreciative of a beautiful land- 
scape, which here is used to create an 
impressionable and sensitive mood that 
is probably an unreasoned love of home. 
“The Puritan’s Ballad” of the sailor from 
Barnegat and “The Coast Guard’s Cot- 
tage,” in catching a certain tragic spirit 
of the sea, are eloquent of loneliness and 
longing. “A Strange Story” is a fantasy 
in the vein of Emily Dickinson, with per- 
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haps too comfortable an ending. ‘“Deso- 
lation Is a Delicate Thing” and ‘“Con- 
fession of Faith” are the two really sub- 
jective lyrics of the six. They may be 
accepted as personal mental experiences, 
giving a touch of genuineness that a 
maze of words obscures so securely in 
the case of the other poems in the book. 


Keyserling Smiles from on High 
By DANIEL ROBERT MAUE 

eee + by Count Hermann Keyserling. Trans- 

lated by Maurice Samuel from the German 


“Das Spektrum Europas.” Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 


Take up Count Hermann Keyserling’s 
“Europe” with a smile, for this approach 
shall number you with the aristocrats, 
and you’re apt to need the even break 
from the start. An aristocrat himself, 
this Germano-Balt writes for the aristo- 
crats—of a necessity, perhaps, for never 
did the aristocracy need so much bolster- 
ing up. 

The Darmstadt philosopher every- 
where comes out with the belief that “all 
future progress can come only through 
the idea of aristocracy.” He pleads for 
and with the grand seigneur. He writes, 
in his introduction, that he hopes all 
“Pharisees, all Philistines, all nitwits, the 
bourgeois, the humorless, the thick-wit- 
ted, will be deeply, thoroughly hurt,” and 
that he can have nothing to do with 
those, among others, who are “in deathly 
earnest” or “unapt for laughter.” Far- 
ther on, in explaining away the miscon- 
ception of the grand seigneur’s “playful- 
ness,” he says that the “humor” in ques- 
tion means “the divine laughter of the 
man who is inwardly superior to all those 
things which men take, among them- 
selves, with such fearsome seriousness.” 
Let us, then, be aristocrats together, even 
though the world of today may mean- 
while run somewhat to pot. 

A precautionary word has been neces- 
sary, for without it—such is the noble- 
man’s style—some of us might not be 
able to tell where the fun leaves off and 
where the food begins. Remember, too, 
that Count Hermann’s faith in the grand 
seigneur accounts for the frequent foot- 
notes referring to few works other than 
his own, and for the magnificent assur- 
ance with which he sweeps along in this 
first attempt at psychoanalysis by whole- 
sale lots. 

Nations, to begin with, “are more or 
less favorable means for self-realization.” 
At these the author looks in an endeavor 
to find out what each “means to itself, to 
others, and before God.” While it is 
never made clear, it seems logical to as- 
sume that Hermann Keyserling holds 
God’s proxy. 
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The Englishman is “psychological” 
and “social.”” He convinces “simply by 
being.” The Frenchman “is wholly and 
supremely a gardener,” by virtue of 
which réle the “French are par excel- 
lence the culture nation of Europe.” The 
Spaniard is a non-European in a desert 
country, but he is largely gifted in the 
matter of “bearing,” and this entitles 
him to be known as “ethics become 
flesh.” The Germans, a “feminine peo- 
ple,” are the “mirror of the world” and 
lead in “the matter of intellectuality.” 
The Italians will play but the part of the 


The Movies 
(See page 427) 


“Abie’s Irish Rose.”—Just like the play. 
system. 

“pereas to Singapore.’”—Ramon Novarro and 
Ernest Torrence pulling nautical rough stuff. 

“The Big City.”—Lon Chaney using his regular 


face. 
“The Big Noise.””—Chester Conklin and some 
pretty biting satire. 
“Burning Daylight.”—Won’t set fire to anything. 
“The Chaser.”—Harry Langdon scores a miss. 
“Chicago.”—Just like the play—this is praise. 
“The Circus.”—If you don’t like Chaplin, you’re 
the funny one. 
“The Crowd.”—A sad story, beautifully directed. 
ee -’—The soul-stirring drama of Edith 
av 
PD aM ”_Oh, dear, oh, dear, oh, dear! 
“Dressed to Kill. %_'The’ ace of the crook plays. 
“The Drag Net.”—Don’t ask us why you'll like 
it—go and see it. 
7 of Love.”—Pomp, 
arrymore. 
“The End of St. Petersburg.’’—Startlingly fine 
Russian production. 
“Fazil.”,—Charles Farrell and Greta 
something terribly phony. 
“Four Sons.”—It’s a fine film, but too long. 
“Fools for Luck.”—Chester Conklin and W. C. 
Fields—but the verdict is ‘‘No.’’ 
“The Gaucho.”—No one is_ perfect—not 
Douglas Fairbanks. 
“Glorious Betsy.”’—The 
Still not good enoug 
“Hangman’s House. »*_Swell 
direction, and good acting. 
“The Jazz Singer.””—Al Jolson sings, and that’s all. 
“Kentucky , Courage.” —A successor to ‘Tol’able 
David,’’” with Richard Barthelmess. 
“The Last Gunneal ”—The great Jannings. See 


it. 
“The mast Moment.”—Good photography, but lit- 
tle else. 


It’s a 


pathos, and Lionel 


Nissen in 


even 
second talking movie. 


photography, good 


_ “The Legion of the Condemned. ”—The so-called 


sequel to ‘Wings.’ 

“Love.”—Greta Garbo and John Gilbert. 

mended. 

“A Night of Mystery.”—Adolphe Menjou—just fair. 

“The Man Who Laughs.’’—An impressive, enter- 
taining picture. 

“Mother Machree.”—A nice, mushy Irish-Ameri- 
can drama. 

“The News Parade.”—The cameraman and his 
adventures. Pleasant enough. 

“The Noose.”—A moderately absorbing film, with 
Richard Barthelmess, Alice Joyce, and Mon- 
tague Love. 


Recom- 


gor | in Crime.”—Wallace Beery and Ray- 


nond Hatton in a darned good comedy. 
“The aoe: ”—King Vidor directs Marion Davies, 
to the credit of neither. 
*“Ramona.”’—Scenically beautiful, but pretty syr- 
upy. 

“Red Hair.”—Clara Bow in her big disrobing act. 

“Sadie Thompson.”—Gloria Swanson trying hard. 

“The Secret Hour.”—Pola Negri in a good picture. 

“Shooting Stars.”—Don’t bother. 

“Simba.”—The Martin Johnson masterpiece. 

“Skyscraper.”—Thoroughly enjoyable. 

“The Smart Set.”—William Haines at his worst. 

“Something Always Happens.”—An amusing little 
thriller, with the ornamental Esther Ralston. 

“Speedy.”’—You can’t go wrong on Harold Lloyd. 

“Stand and Deliver.”—Rod La Rocque in one of 
those things. 

ee _— Jr.”—Buster Keaton in a really 

unny o 

“The Seane “Case of Captain Ramper.”—Out of 
the ordinary. 

“Street Angel.”—A beautiful, tiresome picture. 

“The Street of Sin. »*»__Regardless of Emil Jan- 
nings, we thought it was terrible. 

“Sunrise.’”—Dr. Murnau’s supreme achievement. 

“Tempest.”—John Barrymore comes into his own. 
Cheers! 

“Tenderloin.”—The first (and worst) talking movie. 

“Three Sinners.”—Pola Negri in a bad picture. 

“The Trail of ’98.’—The grandest scenes now on 


view. 

“The Triumph of The Rat.”—Ivor Novello and 
Isabel Jeans in a British effort. 

“Two Lovers.”—Last of the Colman-Bankys. In- 
teresting. 

“We Americans.”—Mediocre melting-pot stuff. 

“Wings.”—The great epic of the war-birds. 


actor-pagans in the world’s “rebirth.” 
The Swiss are living an “intimate trag- 
edy;” the Lowlanders have made a 
“culture of ugliness;” the Serbs, Bul- 
garians, and Albanians shall be ignored 
because they are a “robber” bunch; and 
the Rumanians really aren’t Latins, as 
they think they are. 

Russia does not enter into the Euro- 
pean picture, largely because of items 
leaving her so much like America. We 
over here do not count because, “‘in spite 
of all the elbow-room in the field of ma- 
terialistic achievement, the individual is 
simply ceasing to exist.” And with 
Count Keyserling the individual is every- 
thing, without which there can be noth- 
ing. Centuries and centuries ahead of us 
lies a bright future. First, however, we 
must descend into utter darkness, and 
after that somehow get ourselves reborn. 
We are young and without cecumenic sig- 
nificance. This philosopher intuits his 
philosophy, and it hasn’t taken him long 
to intuit us. 

No summary, let it be said here, could 
possibly do justice to “Europe.” The 
statements set down go to show, how- 
ever, that Count Keyserling at times 
proceeds naively. And then in the last 
chapter we learn that much has been 
said in jest, that the philosopher’s “first 
task” was to make all of the nations “as 
ridiculous” as possible, all in order that 
the “relativity of their importance” 
might be set forth. ‘There ain’t no 
Santa” produces the same sort of thud. 
Before recovery has set in the noble has 
sounded his warning note to Europe. 

He looks forward to seeing on the “lit- 
tle peninsula of the Asiatic continent,” 
not a new national spirit, but a new Eu- 
ropean with a “unity of style.” The 
New-Born will “become a higher being 
than any previous native of our part of 
the earth—when every nation, as a spe- 
cial and separate entity, will learn to 
confirm every other nation as the com- 
plement to itself within the framework 
of Europe.” Mere “self-preservation” 
compels this. 

The Sage of Darmstadt incidentally 
rids his system of a great accumulation, 
be this in the matter of marriage or 
inter-marriage, eugenics, which he indi- 
cates as a consciously accepted rather 
than unconsciously practiced art, or in 
such other realms as equity versus jus- 
tice, beauty versus ugliness, and in the 
decadent business of love-making. When 
off on these tangents, he is often at his 
best. 

Here, then, certainly is the work of an 
exceedingly erudite, well-read, and much- 
traveled person. Despite the ponderous 
appearance of the book, its long para- 
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graphs, and its simple, unattractive chap- 
ter titles, the reading wilh be easy and 
interesting for the “aristocrat”—who 
need not necessarily understand the 
wilder flights of free fancy. Each chap- 
ter standing as an entity, there is no ten- 
dency for the reader to gobble. Reading 
provokes a host of thoughts, therefore 
Count Keyserling must be reckoned as 
eminently successful. The price of the 
volume should not be considered exorbi- 
tant, for psychoanalytical charts of a 
mere person today sell for a ten-cent 
piece, and here is a chart for almost all 
the peoples of an entire planet. 


Straight from the Shoulder 
“The Other Side,’ by Struthers Burt. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

If there is a society for the promotion 
of Franco-American understanding, it 
should reprint and circulate the paper on 
France, “Gallic Calm,” in this book. It 
is the only short, wholly sound estimate 
and appreciation of the French which we 
have ever read. It undermines popular 
fallacies, flattering and otherwise, about 
France and builds a fine groundwork for 
a structure of real understanding. It is 
the best of a group of papers on the 
Other sides of many much-discussed 
questions. Several of the papers*might 
have been grouped under the general 
title of “Hokum,” for in them Mr. Burt 
attacks with sharp wit the two groups 
most given to hokum: those who believe 
that life is what the movies and the 
tabloid magazines say it is, and those 
who believe that it is what the sophistico- 
pornigraphico-futilitarians say it is. In 
these papers Mr‘ Burt is spokesman for 
the gently bred man and woman, of all 
people the least given to hokum. One 
highly diverting paper on the present 
violent English hatred of America has 
brought down the Lion’s paw on the au- 
thor’s head already, but any careful 
reader will see that it is actually the criti- 
cism of a friend, lively but affectionate. 
Mr. Burt is not at his best as a writer in 
these papers, which suffer a little from 
hurry, repetition, and combativeness, so 
that at times one feels that a more de- 
tached attitude would have been of more 
service to the excellent causes espoused. 
But the foreword, which should be read, 
explains some of these things. And, fur- 
thermore, the aloof ironic attitude is a 
little overdone these days, and the way 
of the temperate non-partisan writer is 
beset with dangers which no one who 
feels as strongly and writes as vigorously 
as Struthers Burt will ever have to meet. 
We have promised not to recommend 
books, but— F.C. L: R: 
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Accounting Chemistry Italian 

Algebra Child Psychology Juvenile Story Writing 
American Government Contemporary Novel — - Latin 

American History Drafting Literature 

American Literature Drama Magazine Article Writ- 
Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting ing 

Astronomy Economics Marketing 

Banking Economic Geography Mathematics 

Biblical Literature English Personnel Administra- 
Biology English Literature tion 

Botany Essay Writing Philosophy 


European History Photoplay Composition 
Fire Insurance Physics 
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Boy Scouting 
Business Administration 
Business English French 


Business Law Geometry Psychology in Business 
Business Organization German Public Speaking 
Composition Government Religion 
Dramatic Grammar Secretarial Studies 
English Greek Short Story Writing 
Various Languages Harmony Sociology 
Lyric Poetry History Spanish, etc., etc. 


lene courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the 
special requirements of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. Everyone who 
enrolls for a Columbia course is personally instructed by a member 
of the University teaching staff. 
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because additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
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Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 
in the following subject: 
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CARAVAN 
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O Rotogravure Booklet of 177 Views. 
O TOURS O MAPS O FARMS 
- O HOTELS O FISHING © INDUSTRIES 


a N. H. Publicity Buregd 
8 Park St., Concord WN. H. 
> Write name and address in margin AN 
Our Own Theatre List 
(See page 425) 

“Coquette,” Maxine Elliott.—Comedy, tragedy; 
youth in a small Southern town; Helen Hayes 
and excellent cast; first choice for tears and 
humor. 

“Trial of Mary Dugan,” Sam H. Harris.—Mystery, 

murder, melodrama; circumstantial evidence 

turned inside out before your eye, convincingly 
acted; you won’t move. 


“The Silent House,” Shubert.—Humor and melo- 
drama; impossible, hair-raising, yet extraor- 



























dinarily amusing. 

“Strange Interlude,” John Golden.—A: psychologi- 
cal novel put upon the stage; a new kind of 
drama; Tom Powers and Lynn Fontanne in 
O'Neill's finest. 

“The Happy Husband,” Empire.—Billie Burke in 
a gently amusing drawing-room comedy. 
“Porgy,” Republic.—Folk-play; Negro life along 
Charleston water-front; real Negroes; a gor- 
geous thing, if simply for its pastel colors 

and primitive music. 

“The Royal Family,” Selwyn.—Comedy; home 
hubbub of a family of famous theatrical 


stars; fairly well acted; so funny that it 
sometimes isn’t real enough to be as good as 
it should be. 


“Show Boat,” Ziegfeld.—A gorgeous spectacle; 
romance, emotion, exquisite settings, and 
music. 

“A Connecticut Yankee,’”? Vanderbilt.—Good lyrics 
and music; not much Mark Twain. 

“Rain or Shine,”’ George M. Cohan.—Joe Cook in 
the show you mustn’t miss. 

“Present Arms,” Lew Fields.—A very entertaining 
summer musical show. 
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Picked at Random 


By WALTER R. BROOKS 


We have a lot of 
admiration for the 
work which Mr. 
Frankl has done. 
But we disagree emphatically with a 
great deal of the reasoning by which he 
justifies it. Almost invariably when an 
artist begins to define his creed, begins to 
dogmatize, he gets into difficulties. In 
the process of rationalization most of the 
truth drops out. 

For example: we don’t believe that 
the word “sentimental” applies to all the 
art and decoration of the past, we don’t 
believe that simplicity is the keynote of 
modernism, or that all Victorian draper- 
ies, little as we like them, were dingy. 
We don’t expect an innovator to be fair 
to the past; if he is, he won’t be much 
good. Yet he must be logical to carry 
any conviction; and to stigmatize every- 
thing you dislike as sentimental—to give 
an obvious example—is decidedly illog- 
ical. And we don’t believe that any 
artist or decorator can self-consciously 
label himself “modern,” tout court, and 
justify it on other than commercial 
grounds. 

When he considers specific problems 
and leaves the spirit of the age aside, 
Mr. Frankl is much more convincing. 
There is profit for anybody—artist, dec- 
orator, or home builder—in these chap- 
ters on fabrics, furniture, lighting fix- 
tures, and so on, and in the many fine 
and interesting illustrations. Perhaps 
the chapter on “Practical Considera- 
tions of Art in Business” has a faintly 
inartistic taint of commercialism. But 
we let that pass. There is a blend in 
process of consummation between the 


Paul T. Frankl’s 
New Dimensions 
Payson & Clarke 





Mr. Frankl. 

For us, the illustrations were the most 
interesting part of the book. They 
show actually what is being done, and 
they are well selected—although a num- 
ber of them seem to us to contradict 
flatly the laws of modern decoration 
which the author has laid down. 


Ever since “The 
Polyglots” we have 
looked forward with 
interest to each suc- 
ceeding book of Mr. Gerhardi’s, and 
each time have been disappointed. 
“‘Eva’s Apples” has disappointed us. It 
is written brilliantly and carelessly, it 
contains pages that we wouldn’t have 
missed for anything, and chapters that 
bored us heavily. There is a hero who 
seduces two maidens at once on a moun- 


William Gerhardi’s 
Eva’s Apples 
Duffield 


artist and the business man, according to - 


tain-top, and Lord Ottercove—who the 
author says is Lord Beaverbrook—an 
eccentric newspaper magnate, and Lord 
de Jones, a mad scientist who destroys 
all of the world but a hill-top on which 
a few of the characters are left at the 
end of the story. There are Eva and 
Zita, who haven’t a scrap of decency 
and are perfectly charming, and their 
mother, who is entirely irresponsible, and 
many other amusing minor characters. 
The book is pessimistic, satirical, origi- 
nal, tiresome, and quite mad. Mr. Ger- 
hardi hints on the jacket that he wrote it 
when he was in love—“because to write 
a novel when you are not in love is the 
very devil.” But we do wish he’d stay 
out of love long enough to write one 
good novel, 


Here are the life 
A. Radolyfie Dugmore’s stories of Tembo, 
African Jungle Life the elephant, Simba 
Macmillan ’ ’ 
the lion, Mbogo, the 
buffalo, Kifaru, the rhino, and Twiger, 
the giraffe, thrown into narrative form 
and told from the point of view of the 
animals themselves. Major Dugmore 
has hunted and photographed and 
studied these animals for years, and if 
you want to know the sort of life they 
lead, and the kinds of things they eat, 
and whom they fight with, and so on, 
you will find it very pleasantly presented 
here. Provided that you aren’t so literal- 
minded that it offends you to have them 
reason things out for themselves as a 
person similarly situated might do. Ma- 
jor Dugmore, by the way, doesn’t believe 
that there is among animals such a thing 
as protective coloration. His argument 
didn’t convince us; nevertheless it must 
carry some weight, since he is an experi- 
enced big-game hunter. 


All night long the 
Governor of _ the 
prison sat up telling 
stories of crime to a 
gentleman who we thought was going te 
shoot almost any minute, since he had 
come to force a reprieve for a condemned 
friend from the Governor at the pistol 
point. They are very good stories— 
much better than we could tell with a 
large pistol trained upon our midriff. 
There are fourteen of them, one dealing 
with each of the new prisoners, and they 
are told with the purpose of showing that 
every criminal makes a mistake that 
brings him to justice. The visitor is not 
convinced by the stories, but the last 
chapter, which tells what happened in 
the Governor’s office after that gentle- 
man’s narrative powers had been ex- 
hausted, concludes the series effectively. 
Told economically and without padding. 
We enjoyed them. 


Stuart Martin’s 
The Fifteen Cells 
Harpers 
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Copy for July 25 issue 
due on or before July 13 | 
Phone Stuyvesant 7874 


or write 


\ tie OUTLOOK CO., 120 East 16th St., N. Y. C. 











\ Where to Buy or Sell 
| Where to Travel—How to Travel 
Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 











Rates for Classified A dverti: nts 60 cents a Line 
Tours and Travel Hotels and Resorts Real Estate 
Maine New York City Maine 


pus beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE ae RAILWAYS 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


ME THE NEAR EAST 
Monthly Sailings in 1929 
European Summer Tours $775 up 
(High Grade Hotels) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world 
Cruises; Mediterranean, We t Indies, Bermuda 


-— ATFORD TOURS 
52 Fifth Ave., New York 


AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Dorland ‘Travel Service provides tours 
throughout Europe. Finest cars with superior 
chauffeurs from $6 a day. ‘Tours, inclusive 
hotels, from $15 a day. Itineraries to suit 






































individual requirements. Load, rail, air 
tours, steamship and hotel reservations. In- 
formation bureau, Reading Room, ete., free 


to all visitors. Write for booklet of speci- 
— itineraries and rates to 
Outlook ‘Travel Bureau, New York, or 
Dorland House, 14 RegéntSt.. L« St., London 


Major Blake's ke’s Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “ Drive your own car ” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook ‘Travel 
Bureau or 

199 Picadilly, London, England 


Hotels and Resorts 
Caneda 


HOTEL BELVEDERE 


30, 000 Lina GEORGIAN BAY— 
unexcelled fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, riding, golf; 5-piece orchestra, tennis. 


Booklet. A. G. PEEBLES, PARRY SOUND, Ont. 
Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn., Inc. 


Send for illustrated folder on Toronto. 
Road & Hotel Information, ‘Toronto, Canada 


























Cuba 





F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
The Savoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delighttully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Connecticut 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
all inodern improvements. Scenic 








THE ARK, Deer Isle, Maine 
Summer hotel in delightful spot in Maine. 
Salt-water bathinv, boating, fishing, tennis. 
Own farm for table supplies, and sea food 
fresh daily. Ideal walks and ie Reason- 
able. Further aTITT book let: 

ELIZABETH i HASKE LL. 


YORK CAMPS, Loon Lake 


RANGELEY, MAINE. _ Individual 
cabins, fireplaces, baths, central dining-room, 
heart of mountains and lakes. Garage, ten- 
nis, golf near by, fishing, saddle horses. 

Why not spend your 


MAINE summer in the country 


nthe open ocean? Rates $16, $18. Apply to 
LOUISE SPILMAN, The Breakers, Vinalhaven, Me. 











Massachusetts 








HOTEL NEW WESTON 


34 East 50th Street 
Between Park and Madison Avenues 
Situated ina quietand desirableneighborhood, 
convenient to theatre and shopping districts. 
Large and comfortable rooms. Restaurant 
a lacarte. Rates and booklet on application. 





New York 
“Roads End” On Lake 


“* Where the Trails Begin”’ Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surronnd- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black basa fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Log 9 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHA 
MEYER, Lake Pleasaut, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








HOTEL 
NOX 


EN hs ieiateiaiead 


The Outloak Trvel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 


Interbrook Lodge cottx 
nterdrook LOGe corraces 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 

Located on hill in spruces and pines, 1,500 
ft. elevation, one mile from and 500 ft. above 
village on trail to Mt. Marcy. Dancing, ee 
bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. Golf 
course 4 miles. Best moderate-priced hotel in 
mountains. Fresh vegetables, State certitied 

Ayrshire herd. Write hg booklet. 
B. O. TRYON & SON. 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozv little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. , Booklet. 24th season. 





New Hampshire 


Bemis Camps 
OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Why not write for bookiet describing one 

of the most attractive camps in the foothills 
of White Mountains 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








New Jersey 


HOTEL MORTON Atlantic City, 


Rates, details, bookings, Outuoe Travel 
Bureau or direct. BELL & COPE, Managers. 


Pudding Stone 
Inn 


Here, close by, but away from the whir of 
the town, you will find a quiet, restful inn 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, aud where woodsy 
walks abound, besides comfortable rooms 
and excellent food. Write for booklet. Open 


all year. G, N. VINCENT, Boonton, N. J. 











New York City 
Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest. comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Iurther details. rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 








53 Washington Sq,., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 








Hear health, good living. 80 miles from | "p. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
New York. rs. J. E. Castle, Prop. SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 
woo p| HOTEL BRISTO 
Bailey Island, Maine 129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Beautifully located overlooking the ocean. 
June 23 to October 1. Mrs. N. C. STONE, 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Twenty-sixth season opens June) 15 





Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner and 
Sing le—$3-$3.50-: $ Sunday noon « $1.00 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Lunciieon . 50 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel at home.” 











Illustrated booklet and rates on req 


“eyuly 11; 1928 





ACILLBROOK INN 
At Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


MAY TO NOVEMBER 
For Rest—For Quiet. Horseback riding, 
rolf, Main road to Berkshires, 15 m. from 
oughkeepsie. Booklet. EL. M. Bancker. 








RIVERVIEW e809: si: 
Heuee for invalids, 
the aged, and those needing rest and health. 
Excellent food and care. Congenial home 
life. Physician in charge, Chas. A. Kittredge. 





re LENOX,North St., west of Delaware 

Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. W rite direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


PAYN SANITARIUM GA S740©; XN: 
treated. Mercury quartz light treatments. 
Payn Sanitarium, Castile, N. Y. 


CLINTON LODGE 


A rest for convalescents. A home for 

chronics. Beautiful flower gardens and 

lawn. Large cool porch. Special diets care- 

fully superintende ate when necessary. 

Limited uumber of guest 

Mrs. SARAH U. “HARDING 
405 Gramatau Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Adult vacation 


CROONING PINES ory, convent 


ent, modern; good food; all amusements ; 
desirable clientele. Rates $18 up. Write 
for booklet. KE. J. LEE, Warreusvurgh, N. Y. 














Rhode Island, 


Block ISLAND, “ Bermuda of the North.” THE CROWN 

ig a small modern hotel, delightfully lo- 
cated, stressing home essentials—s aclous, 
comfortable rooms, carefully prepar meals, 
sports. Rates $21-$24. Mrs. F. B. MADISON. 








Vermont 


Chester, THE MAPLES Dela 


summer home. Cheerful, iarge airy ane 
pure water ; bath, hot and'e 0.0; broad piazza, 
croquet, tine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer. 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 








Washington 


he CA MLIN, Seattle’s most distinguished 

hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 
and service at sensibly yaodenste rates. Illus. 
brochure on request. L. BLANCHER, Mgr. 











FOR SALE 
A “Going” Boys’ Camp in Maine 


40 miles from Portland. Inland. Tide-water 
bay. 100 boys last summer. Might sell part 
interest. Class A camp. 9,669, Outlook. 





Massachusetts 





9-room country home 
Dunstable, Mass. ; for sale, $20, ped rent, fur- 
nished, $50 ; 2 fireplaces, 2 acres land, garage. 
Mrs. BE. D. BARR ETT, Glen Alpine, N. C. 





New Hampshire 


e ll-room country home for 
Wilton, N. H. sale, $6,000 ; rent, furnished 
or unfurnished ; 3 fireplaces, all conveniences. 
Mrs. E. D. BARRET T, Glen Alpine, N. C. 








New Jersey 


156 North 18th St., 2% Family 


2 minutes to Ampere 
Station; 14 rooms, 2 baths; all improve- 
ments, heat, electric ; $4,000 cash; full price 
$14,000, O. Dufner, P.O. Box 496, Caldwell, N.J. 








New York 


LARGE SHORE FRONTAGE on LAKE PLACID 
100 acres virgin forest ; camp complete with 
all home conveniences and ¢ omforts ; consists 
of several buildings of sufficient size for a 
large family ; te lephone and electric lights ; 
buildings in excellent condition and _com- 
pletely furnished in every detail; ready for 
lnmediate possession ; modern type boats of 
all Lape or pet as yet convenient to 
village of Lake Placid; detailed description 
and photographs. Ad idress P.O. Box 102, 
Wall Street Station, New York City. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP for Sale or Rent 
ON LONG LAKE, N. Y. 

Six acres of woodland with 1, 100 ft. of shore 
front on most desirable point two miles from 
village. Five-room hasan completely fur- 
nished, including silver, linen, blankets, etc. 
House has large living-room 32x18, with bi 
stone fireplace, small kitchen, three bed. 
rooms and bath with running water; ice- 
house filled; boathouse containing good six- 
passenger motor boat ey. & Bowen engine), 
rowboat and canoe. is very desirable 
property will be sacrificed for $10,000, or will 
rent for fang For further particulars write to 

s. GEORGE J. ABB 
1055 iaas Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
overlooking large 


PLOT 100 x 100 | lake ; wonderful 


summer location; beautiful views ; adjoining 
railroad station, Harlem Division, "New York 
Central, direct to Grand Central ; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Full price $475; easy terms, 
MULLER, 45 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 














FOR SALE 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


7-room year-round house; electricity, running 

water, garage. Que acre; apple trees, brook. 
10 miles from Kingston, 100 omen from New 
York City. Box 267, W dodstocl kk, N 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Choice plot, 100x100, excellent home site, 
high, dry, and healthy, adjoining railroad 
station. Bathing, boating, fishing ; overlook- 
ing. large lake, beautiful views. Full price 
$475. Very easy terms. O. McGOLRICK, 
839 Pathuch Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Virginia 





MAGNIFICENT Virginia Estate, 650 acres in beauti- 

ful Piedmont section. Adimirable climate 
convenient to city 40,000 people ; splendid 
buildings, lovely grounds, charming views; 
complete equipment, live stock, herd Guern- 
seys. Opportunity for ideal country living, 
live stock nursery; reasonable; old age of 
owner prompts sale. lilustrated, descriptive 
circular. Write (also farms, estates, eastern 
N. Y.) Hendrickson Bros., Cobleskill, N. Y. 





(For other Classified Advertisements see 
next page) 
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A Mart of the Unusual 
C-FAR FIELD GLASSES, $2 


Consists of two rimmed lenses in neat 
leather case, slips into vest pocket, weighs 
only 1 ounces. Gives 6 diameters mag- 
nification. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
2 today to BUFFALO OPTICAL CO., 

ept. ‘'U-1, 574 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








IDEAL EUROPEAN GOING-AWAY GIFT 


Memo Book, showing hotels, routes, space for 

cash account. purchases, ete. Everything the 

traveler needs. An invaluable companion for 
‘our tour. Send only $1 to “ My Travel-Log 
Jompany,” Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, N. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY _ 


BOYS’ school, near New York City, profit" 
able; partnership, sale, or lease to educator* 
8,588, Outlook. 








STATIONERY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed aeons | at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
atationer. ‘Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Iastruction 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite_A X-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE MATRON’S position wanted in 
girls’ schooi, Y. W. C. A., or institution. by 
person with highest references. Free Sep- 
tember. 8,591, Outlook. 

‘HOUSEMOTHER position wanted by 
middle-aged woman. Willing to teach sewing 
with other duties. GRADUATE PRATT 
INSTITUTE. 8,611, Outlook. 

















HOUSEMOTHER, study-hall supervisor, 
Fouerel assistant, in private school or college. 
tefined Protestant teacher. Exceptional ex- 
perience. 8,605, Outlook. 


IS there an opportunity for a woman of ex- 
pecienee. highly recommended, as assistant 
10stess in home for summer tourists? 8,606, 
Outlook. 


NURSE, experienced, refined, for invalid. 
No objection to country or seashore. Good 
traveler. Excellent references. 8,589, Outiook. 


PRIVATE position for teacher experienced 
in work with subnormal children. Lefer- 
ences exchanged. 8,596, Outlook. 


REFINED young woman with some uni- 
vérsity work and nurse’s training wishes 
employment as resident or traveling com- 
panion. References, 8,574, Outlook. 


TRAINED and experienced swimming in- 
structor, age 22, fitted out for camp coun- 
selor’s position, suddenly finds herself 
without one, due to the camp’s poor season 
and consequent cutting down of staff. Will 
take any interesting work. Address EK. 
Satterthwaite, 5. Langhorne, Pa. 





TUTORS, teachers of athletics, governess 
specializing in voice culture and dramatic 
arts, camp mothers, managing housekeepers. 
Holmes Hmployment, 86 Weybosset, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

YOUNG man about 25 years old wishes 
position as companion or valet to an elderly 
man. Will travel. Excellent references, 
8,609, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

AUNT Mollie says let her give the chil- 
dren a healthful, happy time in “ ‘The Valley” 
while you take a care-free vacation elsewhere. 
Aunt Mollie, Bayard, Warren Co., Va. 

NURSE will board semi-invalid or elder! 
verson. Own home in mountains. I. M. 
Rice, Center Berlin, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 








The Return of Sentiment 
(Continued from page 421) 


am thinking, because of a quirk in their 
natures, denied the permanent aspects 
which are the same whether tides are out 
or in. That attitude which neglected 
feeling was an incomplete attitude. And 
the fact that it was a reaction against 
the humorless sentimentality of Ruskin 
and the bad moments of Tennyson does 
not really excuse it at all. For it was 
the uncritical reaction of the young who 
did not know against the errors of the 
old who had failed in some particulars 
to understand. Thought, no matter how 
piercing, needs to be mitigated by feel- 
ing, just as feeling, no matter how gen- 
uine, needs to be curbed by thought. 
Hence it is not strange that in due 
course we should see the paling of the 
candles of realism and _ intellectualism, 
which for twenty years have shone much 
too far in a naughty world. 


j io new stars fill their urns with light 
at another fountain. William But- 
ler Yeats, whom we once thought senti- 
mental, is suddenly being felt. He had 
his posturing side, his Yellow Book side. 
He suggested flowing ties and a serious- 
ness that did not impress us. But he 
had emotion tempered with thought. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson represents 
the same phenomenon in America. His 
public has at least beaten a track to his 
door, because he was not ashamed of 
emotion and because he had a brain as 
well as a nervous system. 


B" more striking in this country per- 
haps than the emergence of Mr. 
Robinson is the appearance of two nov- 
elists every word of whose writings is 
evidence of the return of saner and more 
cultivated feeling. They are, of course, 
Miss Willa Cather and Mr. Thornton 
Wilder. They are unlike to the extent 
of differing in sex, mental attitude, and 
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emphasis of interest. Miss Cather is by 
way of being a pioneer in the return to 
better things. It would never occur to 
her to write on a subject which merely 
offered an opportunity for proving her 
own cleverness, any more than it would 
occur to her to exhibit to the world the 
artless stream of her consciousness. You 
cannot imagine her exploiting a type, 
because the essence of fine feeling is to 
transform types into individuals. And 
art withcut fine feeling to her is not art 
at all. Perfectly simply, without re- 
course to imaginative pyrotechnics, she 
evokes in the reader a sentiment and an 
emotion she herself has felt; quiet, pow- 
erful, and authentic, “without o’erflow- 
ing, full.” Feeling and thought are in 
complete harmony, and her books as a 
result achieve that reality which, as was 
said by them of old time, differs utterly 
from, realism in kind and in degree. 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” is 
likely to be a permanent addition to lit- 
erature, because she has known how to 
touch a disconnected skeleton of a not 
intrinsically interesting episode with di- 
vine feeling which is the resurrection 
and the life. 


I’ would be easy to make a conven- 
tional comparison between Miss 
Cather and Mr. Wilder, but why waste 
paper? What they have in common is 
simply this fine commixture of thought 
and feeling. In training, in interest, in 
the details that attract them, they differ 
as complete persons always differ. They 
prefer to penetrate different spiritual re- 
gions. And Mr. Wilder owes nothing to 
Miss Cather except the admiration 
which a man of such intelligence must 
accord her. He himself writes with ex- 
traordinary brilliance. But he is better 
than that. In neither “The Cabala” nor 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” will you 
find an epigram dragged in because its 
author thought it beautiful. There is 
no effect for effect’s sake. No figure 


appears because the scheme of the pic- 
ture demanded a splash of color, The 
Marquesa of Montemayor is not a cos- 
tumed hag against a meretricious his- 
toric background. She is the Marquesa 
of Montemayor herself—presented with 
a power, a genius, and a sympathy to 
which if I were to do honor I should do 
myself yet more. 

It may be said that two authors do 
not make a summer. Some besotted one 
will probably get after me in the ap- 
proved Socratic manner by asking me 
what thought and feeling are. It would 
be easy to reply that if he doesn’t know 
already, he is never likely to, which 
would be answering the cheap according 
to his cheapness. Thought is concerned 


with reasons, feeling with values. Good. 


reasons are fatal yoked with poor values, 
Good values are useless with poor 
thought. America has been cursed for 
twenty years with a cynicism which was 


the result of third-rate feeling coupled 


with a second-rate thought stupid be- 
yond the dreams of imbecility. 


B” the tides are’ turning. During 
the next two decades it will not be 
enough to photograph the lavatories of 
brothels. I expect that phallic symbols 
will tinkle less and less. Sexual exhibi- 
tionism is in reality uninteresting when 
compared with great emotions. Neu- 
rotic passions never have the conviction 
of healthy ones. The poster-like carica- 
ture which we are told by the blurbs is 
“strong” characterization, the roaring, 
noisy, clanking rhetoric of surprise and 
savage contrast, appear what they really 
are when confronted with such books as 
“Death Comes for the Archibishop” or 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” What 
was painted on the principles of cold 
theory for réclame will hold our interest 
no more when at length we again see 
pictures whose colors are mingled with 
that most permanent of human things, 
intelligent emotion. 
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